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¢¢ Yeluti in speculum.” 


* Ye horrid visions crowd not on my soul, 
Ages of glory, spare my aching sight.” 


(Serr 
, ; 


ArGuMENT, - 

Owen, after retiring from the inaugural meeting at the Crown 
and Anchor, falleth asleep and seeth a vision, in which the 
Devil presenteth him with a miraculous pair of spectacles, 
through which he taketh a peep into the Uroria of the 
ReFrormists. Giveth an account of whathe heard and 
saw in their Natiowat.sConventiog. The speeches of 
Ww TH——- n, C—n-er, &c, The Bard maketh a di. , 
gression in praise of Daine Nature, and tra eth of the ob- 





liquity of the eyes, commogly called squinting, with its 
usefulness in some cases. The speeches of Peter F-———y, 
VOL. VI. s 8 
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so 
W—sh—t, Gale Jones, and Caleb Ballwin the Jack ass 
driver. He seeth the Arts and Sciences leave the nation : 
his pathetic lamentation over them. He visiteth the House 
of Lords, His lamentation there, The Bard’s second vi- 
sion, he taketh a peep into the book of Fate, and seeth 
the future greatn:ss and glory of his country, at which io 
the gladness of his heart he breaketh his magic glasses. 





Witu patriotic orgies fir'd, 

I, Pandemonium’s bard, retir’d 

And sought my chamber next the sky ; 
(A poet always lodges high, 

For a/tics have been deem'd most fit 

T’ inspire bis lays with aftic wit) 

My rush-light blink’d within the socket, 
For candles suit . ot poet’s pocket, 
And as at length the bickering flame 
Expir'd in stink, like Wardle’s fame, 
Sighing, J laid my weary head 

Upon my humble, tatter’d bed. | 


Soon sleepcame on,—TI can’t tell how,— 
Whether the night-shade on my brow 
Occasioned my prophetic rest, 

Or heavy fumes of Whitbread’s best : 
But so it was—and visions bright 
Flitted before Ap-Howell’s sight. 


Methought, in midnight darkness shrouded, 
We patriots round the cauldron crouded, 
And threw in many a powerful. spell 
Toraise the mighty Prince of Hell ; 
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When fog, and smoke, and rich perfume 
Of brimstene rose, and fill’d the room ; 
And straightway from the cauldron torrid 
Up rose a demon, black and horrid, 

Just such an instrument of evil, 
Malignant, melancholy Devil, 

As lately Northmore’s bosom fir'’d, 

And patriotic lays inspired ; 

Or such as Aladin’s rare lamp 

Obey’d, and rose his soul to damp. 

The patriots round his highness press’d, 
But fayour’d Howell he address’d : 

** Thou tuneful bard of bards,” he cried, 
And blew the sulphurous flames aside, 
** Behold I to thy hand present 

A wond’rous, hell-fram’d instrument, 
Form’d on the ridge of nose to ride, 
And when it doth thy nose bestride, 

By turning this side next thine eyes, 
Thou straight shalt see such visions rise 
As fain would patriots bring to pass ; 
This having done, then turn the glass, 
And truer visions shall succeed 

As by unerring fate's decreed.” 

I took the wond’rous gift with pleasure, 
And tomy bosom hugeg’d the treasure. 


But now dame Night, her sooty hue 
Had wash’d away in Morning's dew ; 
Who, like a rosy maid, ’gan peep 
Thro’ window small, and broke my sleep; 
When in my grasp I smil’d to see 
The Devil’s welcome gift to me: 
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Tears stain’d her cheek, in grief she spread 


Near her a venerable Band 
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Up from my truckle then I rose, 

And with it saddled straight my nose. 

And lo, I saw—what to behold 

Chill’d my scar’d heart with icy cold, 
Which patriot fervor scarce could thaw : 
List—and I’|l tell you what I saw. 

I saw that fabric, work of sages, 

The admiration of past ages, | 
The boasted BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
In the sad state of dissolution ; 

The PILLARS THREE, on which it stood, 
Were fallen down and smear'd with blood ; 
The venerable fragments round 

In recent ruin strew'd the ground, 

Midst which was Brirarn’s Genius seen, 
No longer now she mov'd a queen, 


The sacred ashes o’er her head: 


The real Patriots of the land 

Stood mute, fix’d statues of despair 

And o'er their country dropt the tear: 
Grenvitvie, and WiInDHAM, On whose tongue 
Romans* and whigs attentive hung, 

Yorke, CanninG, Liverpoor, and he 

Who praise must even draw from me, 

He who ne’er stoop’d to action sinister, 
Sypmoutu the well intention’d minister. 


The shifting scene now brought to view 
St. Stephen’s cramm’d with members new ; 
My eye straight sought the Speaker's chair 
* Oh what a falling off was there!’ 


# Roman Catholics. 
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E’en I your bard was mov'd to pity: 
The prating Crisp1n* ofthe city 
Fill’d the once venerated seat 
Where latean Apsor rul'd debate. 
The treasury bench with upstart prigs 
Was stock’d, in greasy caps or wigs, 
Butchers and glaziers, tinkers, taylors, 
Brewers, tobacconists,-and jailors. 

I turn’d and view'd the other side, 
Sad remnants there of Britain's pride 
Shorn of their beams; which once did blaze 
Her ornaments in better days; 
Stars in her once bright hemisphere 
I now beheld in mute despair: 
Whilst uproar wild my ears astounded 
Noise and “ confusion worse confounded.” 
* Where is B—n—r,” at length I cried, 
** Once the reformer’s boast and pride ?— 
Where is B—p—r?” I scarce had said 
When flitted by a gory head. 
I, o’er the passing vision sigh’d, 
And to myself in secret cried, - 
“« How truly speaks that sacred book 
In which reEFormeERs seldom look; 
For others thou didst dig a pit, 
And lo, thou'st fallen into it! 
He who the axe shall lift on high, 
As surely by the axe shall die!” 

But now in noisy fierce debate 
Began the business of the state. 
Amid the hubbub, hurly-burly, 
W—rH—N arose with visage surly; 


* M-ll-r,—the eloquent cobler. 
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To concert pitch he screw'd his face up, 
And then to speak he rose in place up. 


** You, citizen, the speaker there, 
1 call for order on the chair; 
What is this clamour all about ? 
i xert your pow’r and still the rout, 
Tis strange that I cannot be heard 
Once to all orators preferr’d, 
I, who was call’d the city BULLY, 
Greater than Kicxero or TuLty, 
And nam’'d, for my conception’s vastiness, 
The common council-men’s DaMN-NASTINESS.* 
* T have important things to mention, 
And lay before this sage convention, 
CaJi’d as I am by public voice 
And by this wise assembly’s choice 
To fill the place of Se cretary 
It now becomes me to be wary, 
Lest the ground under us be rotten 
And we should lose what we have gotten : 
For former times the public sighs 
And views our acts with jealous eyes ; 








It thirsts for order once again; 
A fever rages in each vein; 
Now [ assert, and ever shall 
What's rood for body-nat ural 
For body-politic is good, 
"Tis therefore fit,—to let it blood. 
* T move, Sir, that without delay, 
If possible this very day, 


* We presume the learned member here meant Demosthenes. 
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Fit guillotines may be erected 

(‘The measure should not be neglected 
Our late got consequence to guard) 

On Tower hill and Palace-yard : 

Let but their necks the axe fall glib on 
And snip off heads like yards of ribbon, 
In blood let Execution riot, 

And soon all scoundrels will be quiet.” 


He ceas’d, each red cap waved to chear him, 
And the house echoed “ Hear him, hear him !” 


WhenC 
And rise to second W—th 


t rose, “ I like the notion 





i ' 
ns motion 





And asI hold the nation’s sword,* 
I’d in amendment add a word, 

The guillotine 1 own supplies 

The sharpest of all remedies. 

But yet (lL hope I’m understood) 
Another way of letting blood 
Presents itself, and I would rather 
Sweep off an hecatomb together. 

Let rerror for awhile bear sway, 
Terror’s the order of the day ! 


“ Now youall know our Gallic neighbours 
Have practis’d oft such aseful labours, 
By fusilades and deportation, 
Have wisely silenc’d half their nation ; 
Call out then, Sirs, the nation’s guard, 
Let leaky transports be prepar’d, 


* Secretary at War. 
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And take my word tho’ e’er so sick, 

*T will save the body-politic; : 
And change of air and leaden pills 

Will cure her soon of all her ills,” 

Now shouts arise of “ Vive la nation,” 

The motion’s pass’d by acclamation. 


Your bard’s not tied down to a tittle, 
And therefore would digres. a little ; 
A senate, if you'll take his word, 

Is very like an harpsichord, 

Where every jack must rise from breech 
Ere he can utter forth a speech; 

It therefore is the speaker's place, 

To keep an eye on every face ; 

Tocall on him who first shall bob up, 
And to his notice thrust his nob up, 
Therefore in chair they placed Crispin, 
Whose eye was sharp as aw/ or his pin. 
And since we talk of eyes I'd show 

W hat bounties from dame Nature flow, 
How she supplies, nor e’er neglects 
Sure remedies for ail defects, 





View * “ villain spider in his den,” 
You see his eyes, some eight or ten, 
Rang’d on his back, because, no doubt, 
He cannot turn his head about. 








Now round the house an eye did man turn, 
"Twas here and there like jack-a-lanthorn ; 


* Thompson. 
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Nor can you charge the man with zerty* 
Who caught the glance of P-—r F——y ; 
For nature when she form’d this men 
Departed from her usual plan, 

Wisely foreseeing that friend Peter 
Would prove a patriotic meteor, 

And that he would be plac’d on high, 
On stage ’yciep’d a pillory ; 

And that he might as well be blind, 
Standing with noddle thus confin’d, 
Unless she varied from: her plan, 

And made the eyes tosuit the man; . 
Therefore she gave this man nefarious 
A pair of optics ubiguarious,* 

And fix’d them so within his sconce 

To turn ten thousand ways at once, 
Like horses to a coach she fix’d them, 
And also plac’d a pole betwixt them ; 
Yet each refus’d to own a brother, 

One look’d to right, to left the other. 
But Crispin caught oblique his glances, 
As to the chair he made advances ; 

In accents than a screech-owl’s sweeter 
Call’d for a speech from squinting Peter. 


‘ Citizen speaker, It were madder 
Than bedlamites to leave the ladder - 
By which we climb’d into our places, 
For it may hap, as oft the case is, 


- * The Bard humbly hopes, as he confesses his crime in two 
instances, that he shall be pardoned for coining. 


VoL. VI. ts 
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That others may climb up as well 

And hurl us down as low as hell. 

I therefore if this house approve it 
Would make a motion to remove it, 

To kick it down.—Can we do less? 
What I allude to is the press. . 

I know, (and C—b—t so do you) 

I know, Sir, what the Press can do. 

The Press is a convenient tool 

*T will make a wise man ora fool, 

"Twill free the People, or twill bind them, 
Their eyes ’twill open, or’twill blind them ; 
This engine, Sir, of Revolution 

Pull’d down the Britisn ConstitTuTION. 
Destroy it or we'll feelits power, 

Let it not stand another hour 

To be our infamy’s recorder, 


Restore the crown to” —(“ order! order!’’) 
> * -_* _ > e 


« . * * * * . . 


Now W—sh—t rose, and looking big, 
Thrice hemm’d aloud, and shook his wig, 
When titillating clouds arose 
Offensive to both eyes and nese : 

The senators were set asneezing, 
Perhaps his speeches were not pleasing, 
And they to drown a dull oration 
Commene'd a genéral sternutation. 

At length was still’d the noisy rout 
And‘ order’ silenc’d every snout, 

When thus began the MAN OF SNUFF, 
‘* Sir, when I rise tis odd enough ! 
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(I, who you know am one of those 
Who lead the nation by the nose) 
That every one begins a noise 

In hopes to drown my patriot voice ; 
But, Sir, I'd have it known, I will 
To morrow, Sir, bring in a bill 
Founded in justice, Sir, and reason 
To make it felony and treason 
With sneeze, or noise uncouth, to break in — 
On any senator when speaking. 
For whilst of me they make a joke 
My speech evaporates in smoke: 
By which a very wise oration 

Is wholly lost, Sir, to the nation.” 


Then Jones arose, Sir, at a pinch 
‘“* T ne’er before knew W—sh—t flinch, 
I own I’m pleas’d to see the prig fail, 
His short cut’s better than his pigtail. 
But to be serious, [ would mention, 
Something most worthy of attention ; 
You know Religion is abolish’d, 
Her fanes and temples all demolish’d ; 
Then what, sage sirs, have we to do 
With Bishops and their preaching crew 
And whilst we worship only REASON 
Against her statutes ’tis high treason : 
Why should we feed those lazy drones 
In prison to repose their bones, 
When they may serving be the nation 
By working in their old vocation? 
I'd give employment still to these— 
They still may mend the people's ways 
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And link’d in pairs "neath patnot goads 
Let Priests and Bishopsmend the roads; [4 laugh | 
| Not only those of mother church 
HH! But those who left her in the lurch, 
ti Your Swedenborgeans, Baptists, Arians, 
| i Friends, Methodists, and Presbyterians ; 
All who set up for Gospel teachers,— 
To dig anc delve send all the Preachers.” 
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But now I, Howel, caught the eye 
Of Crispin as he sat on high; 
He said, “ he thought it very hard 
2 That I, great PANDEMONIUM’s BARD, | 
«| Should stand, and therefore thought it fitting 
| | To vote the honors. of the sitting.” 





-~ ol 


‘But now a member rose—his name 
Your bard heard not—unknown to fame, 
Begg’d the petition might be heard 
By certain artists, late preferr’d ; 

Who, in the lobby anxious waited, 

And mov’'d, that they be call’d and seated ; 
But scarcely were the artists call’d in, 
When up jump’d Mister Caleh Baldwin.* 


Pols iia cinimnaias 
a tematinienttl ae 


* Zounds, Sir, why sure we have enough 
Of paintings, images,and stuff; 
And, Sir, I says we wauts no more 
Inventions of the scarlet whore ; 


* A celebrated patriot, bruiser, and jack-ass driver, and a 
particular friend of Colonel Wardle’s. __ 
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Must we maintain to paint and carve 

A set of rogues? No, let them starve ! 
We wants no men in that there line 

But such as knows to paint a sign ; 

The only paintings I admire 

Ts Whitbread’s, Meux, and Co.'s intire, 
Rich compounds, Dady’s cordial gin ; 


These. pictures, speak and cry ‘“ come in.” 


Such works I own are wastly clever, 
And by them I will stand for ever, 
That is as long as I can stand ; 

But banish, banish from the land, 
All popish painters and their paints ; 
We want not heroes, gods, or samts.” 


He ceas’d, loud peals of acclamation 
Burst from the Vandals of the nation, 
With grief and indignation fir'd, 

The drooping artists now retir’d ; 
Their destination—would I knew it; 


The wish scarce form’d my glasses shew it— 


I saw these sons of sorrow mourn 


O’er Reynoups’, Barry’s, Horpwer’s urn: 


I saw them wind along the Strand, 

A pallid melancholy band ; 

I saw them turn a weeping eye, 

Take a last look, and heave a sigh, 
Then slowly mount the vessel's side, 
That swiftly cut the yielding tide, 
To bear them to some distant shore, 
Whilst I with tears their loss deplore. 
Adieu, my friends-——Adieu, I cried, 
Adieu, the echoing shores replied, 
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- Then why should Howe x here remain? 
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Adieu, ye hapless sons of art, 
Dear, ever dear, to Owen’s heart: 
Ye fly—the Muses in your train, 





His harp all silent and unstrung, 

Shall o’er his country’s urn be hung, 
Farewell, I sigh’d, my tuneful shell, 
Friend of my early youth, farewell! 

I oft have prov’d and bless’d thy power, 
Sweet soother of life’s painful hour. 

To change the scene, I turned towards 
What once was call’d the House of Lords, 
And as around. my eyes I ranged 
Heart-chilled I cried, ‘* Alas, how changed! 
Records of Britain’s glory fall 
In tatter’d fragments from the wall, 

And spiders’ loathsome web supplies 

The fall of gilded tapestries ; 

Those seats, which thro’ successive ages 

Were graced with patriotic sages 

Lie scatter’d ruins on the floor, 

And Cuatiams, Buriercus boast no more. 
Have all these bled by knaves or cowards, 
With Beprorps, Cavenpisues, Howarps, 
Bentinck and Somerset and Percy, 
Bloodhounds accurs’d could none find mercy ? 


Where, where are gone the princely race, 
That once adorn’d this sacred place ? 
Where's the lov’'d race of B k flown? 

A demon pointed to the T---ne : 
I look’d, a sable pall conceal’d 
A deed which must not be reveal’d. 
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Resolving now, for consolation, 

To try the second operation, 

I turn’d the wondrous glass to see, 

Not what reformers wish to be 

My country’s future fate, but what ° 
Ages to come will be her lot. 

And lo, Il saw, what cheer’d my heart-— 
But mustI all I saw impart? 

And may the Bard, who dar'd to look, 
To eyes profane, display the book ? 

Yet hopes he need not say too many 
Procul estote O profani ! 

O Howe t, few would grieve to see, 

The last fair vision shewn to thee. 
































I saw a Kine of Brunswicr’s line | 
On Brirtatn’s throne resplendent shine, 
Beneath whose foot in fetters bound 
Faction and Discord bit the ground; 

I saw the nobles of the land 

Around their Monarch smiling stand | 
I saw that monarch pleas’d that he | 
Reign’d o’er a peaple brave and free. | 
That people loyal in his cause | 
Revere Religion and the laws, | 
I saw the Arts caress’d again 
With all the Muses in their train; | 
Sudden I snatch’d once more my lyre, | 
And thrill’d to ecstasy each wire. 
From my nose-ridge my glasses fell | 
Broke—and vanish’d into Hell, 
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Non enim Cicero ea solum, qua vivo se acciderunt, futura 
pre-dizit, sed etiam que nunc usu vepiunt, cecinit ut vates, C. 


N gpos in vita Attici, 


Sir, 

I rake in mostof the periodical publications, not mere- 
ly for the sake of the advertisements which are stitched 
up with them, though I must confess that the greatest 
partof my monthly amusement is not unfrequently deri- 
ved from these. ‘This month has been particularly produc- 
tive of this sort of sport ; for, exclusive of Mr. Wilson’s 
manifesto in behalf of the stereotype mode of printing, in 
which it is good humouredly insinuated, that a man is a 
fool if he does not buy a stereotype edition, and a Knave if 
he should happen to dislike it or speak against it, of 
the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke’s proposals for an Edition of 
the Bible with evangelical comments, in which, with that 
modesty so peculiar to himself, he barely hints at his 
knowledge of the oriental tongues; of the facetious Mr- 
Bish’s didactic poetry, inculcating the duties of purchasing 
a lottery ticket, and of the kind cautions of Branscomb 
on the same subject, warning us not to trust any of his 
servants whom he hasturned away for. misdemeanors ; 
to say nothing of these, though these might be brought 
to bag if aman were a keen sportsman, 1 think I have 
flushed still nobler game, “ QO! the blood more stirs to 
rouse a lion than tos tartahare!” Indragging the covER 
on the first day of last month I put up a Prospectus of 4 
new publication, with which the world is promised to be 


blessed, called the Edinburgh Annual Register. 
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This prospectus, Mr. Satirist, is bedecked with all that 
ver/aaze that seems to characterize the generality of the 
literary productions of our brethren on the north of the 
Tweed, ever since the days of Robertson. It should seem 
that the race of authors of the Scottish New .fcademy, pro- 
ceeding on the strength of the aphorism omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, conceive it adviseable toenvelope the smallest 
portion of meaning in the greatest quantity of words; just 
as, the more nauseous a pill is, the thicker is the gold 
leaf wrapped about it. In the present case, however, they 

fob us off with tinsel. Or perhaps they rely on the mu- 
sical ears of their readers, and argue with respect to them 
as Lucretius did with respect to the followers of Hera- 
clitus, 
*¢ Omnia enim stolidei magis admirantur, amantque 
Invorseis qux sub verbeis latitantia cernunt ; 
Veraque constituent, que belle tangere possunt 
Aureis et lepido que sunt fucata sonore.” —I1, 643. 

After wading through many * long passages that icad 
to nothing”, and making my way through a labyrinth of 
almost interminable periods, of which I could comprehend 
no more than that they were depido fucata sonore, or as Ben 
Jonson says that they ‘ cried t1Nnx in the close diversely,” I 
arrived at one, the truth of which, like an axiom in Eu- 
clid, called for instant unhesitating avowal. Indeed it is 
so self-evident, that I was. rather in doubt whether /e jeu 
valoit da chandelle to print it. In speaking of “ the perils 
that environ” the compiler of history, the author of this 
mellifinous diatribe veritably observes , 


‘* Even while he writes, the passing hour may “give the lie to 


* This by the bye, woald be rather uncivil in the /ady, and in- 
cline me to trace her genealogy to one of the poisardes de la 
halle, instead of ranking her among the 

nvm céawmros 
*"Neas buyaliges Oius00s nai Znvos GeaxTos. Ozpheus. 
VOL. VI. UU 
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his theory ere it is dry upon the paper ; and, should he venture 
at prophecy, he wiL1 DO WELT. PREVIOUSLY TO INSU RE THE GIFT 
or 1nsPimATiIoNn!!!” Prospectus, p. 3. 


** He were an iron-hearted fellow, in my judgment, 
that would not credit ¢his.” But how ill-natured is it, Sir, 
of this eighth sage, after having thus benevolently caution 
ed the writer of history, as to the implements which he 
will do well to provide, not to inform him where he may 
lay in his stock, “ Wherefore are these things Aid?” as 
Sir Toby says: “ wherefore have these gifts a curtain be- 
fore them?” Or are we to suppose that, by crossing the 
breed, second sight is now as common in Scotland as haggis 
and singed heads; and that insurance offices for inspiration 
areas regularly opened in Edinburgh, as Caté/e and light 
and heat offices in London? I am rather tempted to think 
that the projectors of the Edinburgh Annual Register know 
whereto apply, but do not chuse to inform thé world ,as 
they intend to monopolize the article, or at least not to ad- 
vertise where tt maybe had genuine, till they have either ta- 
ken out a patent, or got acharter for their Insurance com- 
pany. is he. 

Iam almost sorry, Sir, that I have met with the above 
lucid sentence, as it has a little damped my ardour to pe- 
ruse the proposed work. For, as the projectors do not tell 
us that they actually wave tnsured the gift of inspiration, it 
is most probable that, after the lapse of a tedious year, 
instead of those bold forebodings. and infallible prophecies 
with which we are astounded by their literary compeers, _ 
who have only a quarter ofthe time to provide them in, we 
are inthe Edinburgh Annual Register, tohave nothing but 
a dull recital of bare matters of fact, and to be keptas much 
in the dark with regard to futurity as Horace wished Leu- 
conoé to be; since they only tell us what the doer of their 
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historical article would do well to provide, but say not a 
word whether he is furnished with the needful or not. “ Rab- 
bit it!” cried Sancho, “ I would not give a doit to be told 
of the past; for who knows that better than myself, and 
to pay for being informed of what I know, would be downright 
folly.” 

But is it indeed necessary for a man of “ clear nostril,” 
keen penetration, well read in history, and acquainted 
with the recesses of the human heart, and the motives 
that generally influence the passions of mankind, to open 
a policy at the /nspiration Insurance office, in order to trace 
causes to their ultimate effects, and to foretel the future 
result of present movements? I should think that, whether 
we recur to the volume of ancient history, or consult only 
our own experience of the last twenty momentous years» 
we may conclude that it is not quite so necessary, as these 
northern lights would seem to insinuate. The motto 
which I have affixed to this letter, and which offered it- 
self so pat for my purpose, as 1 was hearing my little boy 
Cassibelan say his lesson in Cornelius Nepos, bears ample 
testimony to Cicero’s powers of vaticination, though Mid 
dieton has made no mention of his having effected an insu- 
rance; and though I do not believe that Burke was actu- 
ally inspired, yet he clearly foretold the prominent features 
of the French Revolution: and the militaty depotism under 
which that nation now groans, is the strongest proof possi- 
ble of his prophetic faculty. But perhaps policies were 
distributed gratis a few years back to the whole nation: 
for was there a man, who, when he perceived the igno- 
rance, the vacillation, the imbecillity of “ All the Talents” 
did not prophecy that they would soon be ousted? I cannot 
conceive it indispensably requisite to pay a premtum to 
enable me to predict that Mister Cobbett will rival Peter 
Finnerty in his most exalted honors, as fully as he now does 
in impudence and scurrility: or that Colonel Wardle 
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will soon be as easily secn through, as orator Waithman’s 
huckaback. 

From these hints, Sir, the authors of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register will perhaps be inclined to save expence 
to themselves, and at the same time to furnish more amuse- 
ment to their readers. 

I am, Mr. Satirist, 
Your obedient humble servant. 

London, March 13th, 1810. TIRESIAS. 


POOP EPROP OP OL EP 


PROPHETIC SKETCHES 


FROM SHAKESPEARE, 





[rv has ever been considered as one of the great ex- 
cellencies of Shakespeare, that he drew his eharacters 
with so masterly a hand and with such inimitable fide- 
lity that the eye of the most common observer instantly 
recognized the intended portrait ; but it should seem that 
he not only possessed the power of delineating the cha- 
racters of his contemporaries, and such as had existed 
before his time, but, gifted with a kind of prophetic inspi- 
ration, could see into the deep profound of futurity, and 
discover the features, of persons yet unborn. Among the 
ancients the union of the poetic and prophetic characters 
were considered to be so intimate that they had but one 
name for both; and in the instance of Shakespeare, the 
justice of this notion appears to be fully established. The 
few following specimens, selected from numerous exam- 
ples te be found in his works, will serve to shew how 
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well he was acquainted with some of the most notorious 
personages of our time. His sketches are such striking 
likenesses, or have allusion to such minute and particular 
circumstances, that they seem rather to be drawn from a 
living and present model, than from a vision of the minds 
eye: athing only to be accounted for on the presump- 
tion of some such spirit of inspiration. At least no other 
way of solving the mystery presents itself to us; and 
therefore in support of our opinion we submit the few 
subjoined specimens to our readers, leaving the question 


to their decision. 


Lord G—y. 
That surly spirit, melancholy, 
Has baked thy blood, and made it heavy-thick. 

K. John. 

Lord E—~e. 
[ was once as virtuously given as a gentleman need 
be. Went toa b— house not above once in a quarter of 
an hour. , Henry IV. Part 1. 


Mr. W-lb—e. 


An honest willing fellow as ever ‘shall come into the 
nouse. His worst fault is, he is given to prayer. 
? Merry Wives. 
His champions are the prophets and apostles ; 
His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. Henry VJ. 


Col. W—~e. 
Who thinks he hath done well in the people’s eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 
Giddy in spirit, gazing still in doubt, 
Whether those peals of praise be his or not. 
Merch. of Venice. 
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F—-nn—ty. 
If I hecome not a cart as well as another man, a plague 
en my bringing up. Henry LV. Part 1. 
Tom H—e. 


Hang him poor cuckoldly knave; yet I wrong him to _ 
call him poor ; they say the wittolly knave hath masses of* 
money, for the which his wife seems to be well favoured. 


Merry Wives. . 
For a fifteen-pence he will sell the fee-simple of his 
salvation. All's Well. 


He that temper’d thee, 
Hath got a voice in hell for excellence ; 
He might return to vasty Tartar back, 
And tell the legions I could never win 
A soul so easy as that EnaLisuman’s!* Henry V. 


Sir Richard P——. 

Earth yield me roots, Timon of Athens. 
A certain knight that swore “ by Ais honour” they were 
good pancakes, and swore by Ais honour the mustard was 
nought: Now, I'll stand to it, the pancakes were nought, 
and the mustard was good; and yet was not the knight 
torsworn, As you like it. 

Knighthoods, honours borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn, Cymbeline. 


W-thm-n. 
What's the matter, 


‘That in the several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, whe, 


* The title assumed by this fellow as a signature to his infs- 
mous pamphiets. 
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Under the gods, keep. you in awe? Else 

You would feed on one another: what is’t you seek? 
Coriolanus. 

Oh! he’s as tedious ; 

As atired horse, or as a railing wife ; 

Worse than asmoaky house. I had rather live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me 


In any summer-house in Christendom * 
Henry IV. Part 1. 


Mr... F~ll-r. 

Thou art so fat-witted with drinking old sack, and un- 
buttoning thee after supper, and sleeping upon benches in 
the afternoon, that thou hast forgotten to demand that 
truly which thou would’st truly know. Lbid. 

If 1 do not wonder how thou darest venture to be 
drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not! | 

Winter's Tale. 
Mr. W—dh-m. 
The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you fora man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding flouts; — 
Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie withia the mercy of your wit, 
| Love's Labour Lost. 
Gen. Wh———ke, 
I have led my troops where they have been peppered. 
Henry IV. 


Sir W. C—rt-s. 
Methinks I have no more wit than a Christian, or an or- 
dinary man has: but Iam a great eater of beef, and I 
believe that does harm to my wit. Twelfth Night, 
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Dr. R-nn-l.* 
He has been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the 
scraps. O! he has lived long on the alms-basket of 
words, Love's Labour Lost. 


M—k L—W—S. 

A p—of such antic lisping, aflected fantasies; these 
new tuners of accents! Why, is not this a lamentable 
thing, that we should be thus tormented with these 
strange flies, these fashion-mongers—these pardonez moys? 

Rom. and Jul. 

You'll be so lean, the blasts of January wil! blow you 


through and through. Winter's Tale. 
It is certam I am loved of all ladies. Much Ado, 


Mrs. P—nt-n. 
So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love. 
K. Rich. II, 
I spy entertainment in her. She gives the leer of in- 
vitation. | - -Merry Wives, 
Mrs. L-ved=n. _ 
Under your patience 
"Tis thought you have a goodly gift in-horning: 
Jove shield your husband from his hounds to-day ; 
Tis pity they should take him for a stag. 
Titus Andron. 
Or to be naked with her friend in bed, 
An hour or more, not meaning any harm.+ Othello. 


* The reputed author of the notes of The Pursuits of Lite- 
rature. 


+ See evidence for crim. con, L-y-d-n v. Perk-r. 
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Mrs. M, A. C—e. 
[ desire all men’s love, 


Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen, indeed of all. 
K. Rich. TI. 


Let not the Heavens hear these tell-tale women. Ibid. 





Captain T 

Captain! art thou not ashamed to ia called Captain ! 
If Captains were of my mind, they would truncheon you 
out of taking their names upon you, before you have earn- 
ed them. You a Captain: you slave! for what? for tearing 
a poor w-—e’s ruff ina b——dy house. Len. IV. Part 11. 


Col. F h. 


I have misused the king's press most damnably. 
Hen. 1V. Part I. 





Colonel Th-rnt-n. 


I charge thee, huntsman, tender well my hounds: saw’st 
thou not, boy, how Glider made it good at the hedge- 
corner, at thecoldest scent? I would not lose the dog for 
twenty pounds, — Taming the Shrew. 





Mr. W —l, 


Tam but a plain brewer, ye know: Will lusty cavalier- 
ing gentlemen come at my calling? “ I have ten thou- 
sand pounds to spend, it was got with water and malt, 
and it shall fly with fire and gunpowder.” 

Sir John Oldcastle. 


Mr. S—d-n. 


There is a fellow somewhat near the door, he should be 
a brazier by his face, for o’my conscience twenty of the 


dog-days now reign in his nose. Hen. VIII, 
VOL. VI. x Xx 
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Thou art wise, and thou knowest well enough that 
this is notime to lend money upon bare friendship with- 
out security. | Tim. of Athens. 

After he scores he never pays the score, 
He never pays after debts, take it before. All's Weil. 


W-lt-r $—-t. 

I'll rhyme you so eight years together, dinners and sup- 
pers, and sleeping hoursexcepted; it is the right butter- 
woman's rate to market; this is the very false gallop of ver- 
ses; why do you infect yourself with them? As you like it. 


Sir R. K. P-rt-r. 
I know you are now, Sir,a gentleman born, aye, and 
have been so any time these four hours. Winter's Tale. 
I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues, that I 
have in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting! O had I but 
followed the Ants! Twelfth Night. 
To be well favoured is the gift of fortune, but to write 
and read comes by nature. Much ado. 


Lord D——-y. 
Heaven made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man. Merchant of Venice. 


Ell—st—n. 
The best actor in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral comical, historical pastoral, 
or scene individable ! Hamlet. 


Lady A h. 
Rebellious heat, 
If thou can’st mutiny in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire. 2 Hamlet. 
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Oh! she did so course my exteriors with such a greedy 
intention, that the appetite of her eye did seem to scorch 
like a burning glass. Merry Wives. 


M. of A—b—n. 























Go to! here’sa simple line of life. Here’s a small trifle 
of wives. . Merch ant of Venice. 
I cannot tell 
What heaven has given him; let some graver eye 
Pierce into that; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. ITen. VIII. 


Mr. R---ve, Composer of Overtures, &c. 


I have a reasonable good ear in music, 
Let us have the tongs and the bones. All's well. 


M. of L-------e, 


He capers nimbly in a lady’s chember. 


Lord C~----n, 


He swore he would never marry, and yet now in 

despite of his heart, he eats without grudging. Much Ado. 

I was driven on by the flesh; and he must needs go | 
that the devil drives. I have been, madam, a wicked 
creature, as you and all flesh and blood are: and indeed I 
did marry that I might repent. All's Well. 

| 

| 


Sir John C—r, 
Devise wit! writepen! for lam for whole volumes in 
folio.” Love's Labour Lost, 


* This is the reading of the old folio copies... Mr. Stevens 
ingeniously suggests that the readiog would be amended, by sub- 
stituting in this place Quarto. Note by Malone, 
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Mrs. M S. 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 
Nay her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 





At every joint and motion of her body. 


Troilus and Cressida. 


Capt. M-ll-sh. 
Between two horses which doth bear him best, 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 
He hath perchance some shallow spirit of judgment. 
Een. VI. 
I do know kinsmen of mine that have 
By thisso sickened their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. Hen. VIII: 


Little M---re. 
I can speak English, Lord, as well as you, 
For I was train’d up in the English court; 
Where being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. 


len. IV. Part I. 


Captain M ‘ 





Come sing mea b----y song to makememerry. —-_[drd.. 





Mr. Professor D— 
Bring him out, that is but woman’s son, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 
Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 


Henry [F, Part I. 


V: 





Duke of Q ; 
When he was naked, he was for ail the world like a 
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forked radish, witha head fantastically. carved upon it 
with a knife: he was so forlorn, that his dimensions toany 
thick sight were invisible: the genius of famine! and 
letcherous as a monkey. Hen. 1V. Part II. 

This is the monstrosity in love, lady, that the will is in- 
finite, and the execution confined; that the desire is 
boundless, and the acta slave to limit. 7'rotlus and Cressida. 


C-bb—tt. 
Turn and tur again, 
Thy friendship makes us fresh. Hen. VI. 
Thy curlish spirit 
Govern'd a wolf; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starved and ravenous ! 
Merchant of Venice. 
I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more of- 
fences at my back than I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time to act them in. 
What should sucha fellow as Ido crawling between earth 
and heaven! Hamlet. 


C-—bb—t and F-nn---y. 


I would thou and I knew where a commodity of good 
_hames were to be bought, Hen, LV. Part I. 


The P. I 


You are disputing of your generals. 

One would have lingering war with little cost; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 

A third man thinks, without expence at all, 

By guileful fair words peace may be obtained. 

Hen. IV. Part I. 


t. 
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The new French Empress. 


You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, which touched and tried 
Proves valueless. K. John. 


t PL POPPER EL FPOLOL OP 


NEGLECTED NECROLOGY. 


In this age of greatness, when every one.swells him- 
self to the very circumference of his circle, and even at- 
tempts to puffhimself beyond it, in order to force into 
the sphere ef attraction of the other circumvolving vo- 
taries of fame and fashion, it is incumbent on periodical 


journalists, not indeed “ to catch the living manners as 


they rise,” but by a well-timed biography to rescue from 
oblivion, those who would otherwise sink and be forgot- 
ten! The simplest attempts at mortuary fame, are to be 
found in the obituary corner of some morning paper, 
where any ambitious genius who wishes to be chronicled 
to posterity as an Esquire may have it done for half-a 
guinea. Should he, however, unsatisfied with posthumous 
splendour, long forsome slight participation of it himself 
whilst inthis world, he may then for an additional sum, 
exhibit his phiz in the front of some magazine,—a phiz, 
which though evidently copied from the Saracen’s Head 
upon Snow hill, will be described by the accurate biogra- 
pher as a striking likeness) We have hada recent exam- 
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ple of this, in which two thirds of the biography are actu- 
ally taken up with an apology for its introduction, .and 
the remaining morceau informs us that the gentleman 
was born, educated, married, lived at Bath, and now lives 
in London. Asum total which we hope may serve as an 
example to future picturesque biographers, and engrafters 
of their own history on the lives of others, to the great 
waste and consumption of time, paper, and patience. 
Indeed when a man by his death sets all the devils in Lon- 
don at work, we are almost tempted to wish that his 
biographer was engaged with devils ia another place. 

In proceeding to the consideration of our present sub- 
ject, however, we ought to apologize to Sir Richard for 
thus forestalling or attempting to monopolize the life of 
one who will doubtless form a prominent article in his 
next volume of Public Characters; for none of those apothe- 
ostsed in the Bridge-Street Temple of Fame, could have 
been a morepublic character than himself. 

Our present hero is wellknown to have madesome noise 
in the world, though he did not rise so high in it as some 
of his cotemporaries ; the first arose from his profession in 
early life, that of crying muffins—the second proceeded 
from his dying a natural death; yet such was his modest 
humility, that we have never heard of his repining at this 
want of exaltation. Doubtless he remembered the old 
saw, “ the highest climbers have the greatest face,” nor 
have we ever heard that he regretted even those minor 
modes of exaltation, which some folks who look at things 
askance, and see differently from the rest of the world, con- 
sider asthe proudestoccurrence in their lives; some in- 
deed have the good luck to be framed and glazed in effigy, 
but it falls to the lot of few, to be framed at full length in 
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propria persona, and to be exhibited as a living specimen of 
the arts. 

It is not in the records of past ages, that we shall seek 
for the pedigree of the subject of our preseut biography, 
we despise that species of adventitious fame; besides in 
this particular case, we fear it would be useless, Let an- 
tiquaries turn over their mouldy volumes, knowing not 
for what they seek; it is not for us to imitate them, by 
turning over the leaves of parish registers, seeking for 
that which we cannot find,—it is enough for us to inform 
our readers, as we can without fear of contradiction, that 
Sirk Harry Dimspace was born but when, or where 
are considerations beneath a biographer of genius, though 
such subjects have been of essential use to some of our 
cotemporaries. It is believed, indeed, that the place and 
time of his birth have been kept secret, for very particu- 
lar reasons; a circumstance which has given rise to much 
disputation and research. Seven cities contended for the 
birth of Homer; we have .reason to believe that as many 
parishes contended for not being the birth place of our 
hero. The topographical mistakes of his mother who 
was taken ill coming from an.assembly, and who was in 
such spirits, as not to remember exactly on which side of 
the street it happened, were the cause of much uncer- 
tainty; nor was she more accurate in ascertaining the ex- 
act nomenclature of his father, who is supposed either to 
have gone abroad, cr to have been employed in govern- 
ment service at home; at least he was something in that 





line. “ "Tis a wise child’—-the proverb says, and Sir 


Harry, who unlike the Roscii and musical cognoscenti of 
the present day, was not remarkable for any precocity of 
genius, thought no more of finding this out, than of disco- 
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vering the longitude; nay in later life, he has been heard 
with great modesty to disclaim avy pretensions to Aigh 
birth, which many of his friends could boast of—* Why 
dye see” —said the knight, * where's the difference of be- 
ing born in a garret or a cellar,—here’s I, as boasts nothing, 
yet how many of your great men, earls, aye and barrow 
knights, have taken I by the hand, and driven I in tandem 
tomy Borough !” 

We have not sufficient materials to detail the plan of 
his education ; that we must leave at present for his life 
in quarto with plates, though we know not exactly who 
will write it, he never was at Lartham,—but we 
have reason to believe that he learnt with great facility a// 
he wastaught. His first outset in public life, was with a 
basket something larger than himself, containing certain 
articles which he was instructed to call muffins; and 
though he did not make the grand tour, nor visit Italy in 
the course of his profession, yet there is no doubt that 
his professional rambles extended .considerably beyond 
the limits of bis native parish, or parishes; for if we are 
to believe all that has been written on this subject, he must 
have been born in half dozen. 

Some people in their progress through life, have gone 
rapidly forwards, others more unfortunate have gone back- 
wards, but Sir Harry, disdaining to follow the beaten track 
is confidently said to have gone side ways. In this lateral 
motion he might have proceeded unnoticed and unknown 
had not death given the Chiltern hufdreds to the late Sir 
Jeffery Dunstan, when Sir Harry was put. in nomination 
for the ancient borough of Garrat, and like Sir Francis 
was brought in free of expence, If we were writing the 
Life of John of Gaunt, or of Romney, and had nothing to 
say about either, this would bea glorious awe to 
VOL. VI. os 
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prate about the freedom of election and even ta copy from 
some neglected author, an essay on the British Constitu- 
tion; we are sorry however to say, that the spirit of the 
constitution was infringed at this memorable election, by 
the interference of the peerage, as the Earl of B——e 
was particularly active during the election, and not only 
overturned the rights of Garret, by the infringement of the 
treating act, but even overturned several of the ancient 
dames who were proceeding to the hustings with more 
in their heads than he was aware of. As Sir Harry, like 
other great patriots, abstained from entering the house, 
fully believing that his exertions were ofno avail, we 
are unable to say which side he would have taken; 
he was however a member of the Wig Club, an article in 
which he dealt largely; we have reason to believe in- 
deed that he was a lover of the o/d wigs, as the new ones 
are constructed on principles he did not approve of-—-the 
new ones he thought by flying off at the sides, were rather 
too favourable to auricular confession, a thing which the 
old ones were peculiarly formed to guard against. 

As we profess only to write the Life of this renowned 
knight, it is unnecessary to say any thing about his death, 
which we leave for his brother knights to present to the 
world, fully convinced that the procession at his funeral, 
will make as good a subject fora plate in a monthly ma- 
gazine, as the coronation of the emperor citizen Ali Buo- 
naparte. 

















ANNALS OF QUACKERY. 





No. II. 





We arehappy to find that the Strictures on Quackery , 
contained in our 20th Number, have excited consider- 
able attention among those who are best able to counter- 
act its progress and to restrainits impositious. To trace 
the origin, and to detail the life of every individual who 
has proclaimed himself the proprietor of a nostrum, 
would require a more intimate acquaintance with the 
outcasts of the medical profession than we are inclined to 
cultivate, and if we were only to communicate a 
small proportion of those facts which have incidentally 
fallen under-our personal observation, our readers would 
distrust their credibility, and the objects of our exposure 
mighi argue from -the enormity of the crimes with which 
they were charged, against the posubility of their com- 
mission. 

We shall refrain, therefore, from any observations on 
the character and history of many celebrated quacks till 
we are able to substantiate our accusations by indisputa- 
ble evidence, and shall proceed at present to such proofs 
of their cunning and avarice as are within the reach 
of popular examination. A plain calculation of their pror 
fits will be the best criterion by which to judge of their 
“‘ philanthropy” and “ disinterestedness,” and that the fol- 
lowing estimates, and the recipes on which they are 
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founded are correct, our readers may easily determine 
for themselves. 

There is no man more expert in the kindred arts of 
pufling and money-cetting than Mr. Robert Dickenson, 
of No, 55, Long Acre. This gallant and amiable gentle- 
man has long been the pretended proprietor of a nostrum 
for “ improving and beautifying” the complexion. His 
claim, however, has been stoutly contested by a Mrs. 
Vincent, who combats the authority of a carbuncled 
priest, by the introduction of a pale-faced peer! Their 
literary warfare appears to have been for a time inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a third competitor, named 
Macdonald, who has established his warehouse at No. 53, 
within two doors of his late maste?, and sells his,improve- 
ment of the lotion at an abatement of 12 per cent, That 
he is able to do this without deserying any encomium,on 
his spirit or generosity, may be gtessed from the follow- 
ing calculation ; | ual 

Wy ounce of bitter almonds.......+.+..- Led, 


15 grains of corrosive sublimate, less than. } . 
One quart of Water. ccc cud cose cecsnsde 0 


Bottle eeeev eo ve © eeeeeereeereevp eeeermeneeee 3 
Cost of a quart..... ep eeecrecece vee S 
Price of do. (without stamp),..,....7 6 
Profit e*eeetre eee MF ey ceiann tc aseeee 1 or 


_ Seventeen hundred per cent. ! | 
Many of the other cosmetics.are nearly as profitable as 
this, Those which appear under the name of milks and 
creams, are mere alkaline emulsions, or combinations of 
rose, Onany other water, oil of.almonds, and some essen- 
tial ojl, of which the odour, approaches nearest. to that of 
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the flower from which the cosmetic is named, madoby 
the intervention of salt of tartar. 

Tooth powders forms another great article of audit 
speculation. The greater number are compounded of 


chalk, rose pink, and orris-root; others of cream of tartar 


and Peruvian bark. Thebox generally is of more yalue than 
the powder. A box of prepared charcoal costs the druggist 
(inchading trouble, &c.) about one halfpenny,and sells with 
a threepenny stamp fer two shillings and nine penta 

Dr. Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, which is very little 
more than a stimulating tincture and brandy, (though 
the doctor assures us that it is composed of Jerusalem 
balm and virgut gold!) may probably cost, including the 
bottle, &c. about fifteen pence, andis sold for nime shile 
lings and sixpenece, exclusive of the stamp. 

Lignum’s lotion is.a solution of saleammoniacin water, 
aud costs three pence half-penny a quart mclusive of the 
bottle. This quantity is sold fer five shillings without 
the stamp. 

Barclay’s Ointment for the Caledonian Cremona, which 
sells for two shillings and sixpence a box, exclusive of the 
stamp,iscommon hellebore ointment,scented with essence 
of lemon, and the same quantity may be purchased at 
the shops, under its original name, for less than four 
pence. 

Several other ointments, forthe same inconvenience, are 
only the common unguents of the shop, disguised by a 
new name, and cost the vendors only’ a few pence a box, 

The advertisements of the remedies just alluded to: ex- 
hibit a curious instance of the artifices to which the 

whole tribe have recourse. »A cure is promised after 
two hours application, and the purchaser does not find 
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time, and that though friction may only be necessary for 
two hours, patience may be required for a much longer 
period. 

From this'list, which we shall afterwards. extend by 
some curious formule, the reader will be in some mea- 
Sure enabled to appreciate the value of those professions 
of honesty, disinterestedness, and benevolence, on which 
the fraternity rest their claims to indulgence or approba- 
tion. . Some of the articles, however, for which we have 
now communicated the recipes, have at least the negative 
merit of being perfectly harmless, Thisis more than can 
be admitted of the majority of quack medicines, and in 
ournext Number we shall examine into the composition 
of those nostrums which are deleterious in their opera- 
tion and consequences. Gowland’s lotion is the only one 
of the preceding list that is not innocent: from every 
external application of mercury some danger should be 
dreaded, and a physician of great. respectability assures 
us that he knew an instance of frenzy being the immediate 
consequence of a recourse to Gowland’s lotion. That 
this unfortunate result may have proceeded from the pa- 
tient’s own imprudence, or inattention to the directions, 
is one of the strongest arguments against the encouragé- 
ment of quackery. A physician may order what dose he 
pleases of a powerful but dangerous medicine to be sent 
by the apothecary at proper intervals, or he may person- 
ally caution the patient or his attendants against its im- 
pradent augmentation or repetition. But the proprietor 
of aquack medicine will be afraid to caution, lest he 
shiould excite alarm, and as the vulgar have no idea that 
a small dose of an efficacious remedy can be as useful as 
alarge one, or that medicines can do harm, the unhappy 
purchasers of such nostrums, too often fall untimely 
sacrifices to their own ignorance and impatience. 











ANCIENT AND MODERN KNIGHTS. 


Illustrative of the Marvellous and Surprizing. 





The world has been compared to an ass in @ mill, al- 
Ways going round and round, until it becomes blinded by 
its own motion, and thus performing day after day, the 
same monotonous evolutions. The old scholiasts tell us 
that generals always include particulars, and the mathema- 
ticians have demonstrated to us an hundred times, that the 
less cannot contain the greater, but that the greater al_ 
ways contains the less: on the same principle, we may 
safely conclude that the simile so roundly applied to the 
world at large, may with great propriety be often conside- 
red as extending to individuals, whose roundabout motions 
and incessant braying, proclaim the aptness of the com_ 
parison in all its parts. Lest we however should be sus, 
pected of being but too well qualified for joining in these 
circumgyrations, we shall proceed straight forward to ob- 
serve that all the customs, whims, follies, caprices, &c. 
of the world when in its infancy, have still been preserved 
through the lapse of ages, and put on nearly the same ap- 
pearance at the present day. Of the ordinances of ourances- 
tors, none haye been preserved in'a more uninterrupted 
series of descent, than that of knighthood, and though some 
sceptical observers may presume to assert that the diffe- 
rence is great between our modern knights, and thove of 
ancient times, yet there is no doubt that ‘the various pa- 
rallels may be produced ad infinitum, and that the feats 
andachievements of modern Sir Richards and Sir Jona- 
thans, are to the full as wonderful and as illustrative of 
the marvellous, as any of the knights of the round table. 
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As to oureity knights in particular, it will not be denied, 
that in general their feats at the table, whether round, 
sqaare,or horse-shoe, cannot be surpassed by those of King 
Arthur's days, who were celebrated merely for their skill 
Jn carving, and in helping others, whilst ours at that table 
where Gog and Magog preside, give ample proof how 
well qualified they are to help themselves. Sir Palmeryn of 
Englonde, that true admirer of St. George, that renown- 
ed carver of peacocks, and that glory of the ladies, esta- 
blished his fame, by cutting up that fowl of brilliant plu- 
mage, so as to serve a convivial party of three bundred 
knights and dames, to givetoeach an equal portion, and 
to have regulated his distribution of the various parts 
in such exact assimilation with their various degrees of 
rank, that all were satisfied ! Now, look at a modern knight 
at a civic feast,(where plumed dames and their spouses are 
-arranged in silent expectation) whose good fortune has 
placed him,not in front of a peacock,but sdugly entrench- 
ed behind the pleasing fumes of a smoking tureen of turtle 
soup. With well-timed circumspection, he fills his own 
plate first, and then withspoon in one hand, andladle inthe 
other, he fills the plates ofhis neighbours whilst empty- 
ing hisown; a two-handed feat,unequalled by Guyof War- 
wick, or by any of the “‘ Gestes of Syr Fulco Guarine.” 

If we turn from this general rivalship, to individual 
parallels, how striking isthe similarity. We need not 
travel many mi/es beyond Hoxton, to find Sir Jonathan 
the Mad Knight, or the Orlando Furioso of modern chi- 


valry, when so many shrunk from the office of first 


hangman to the first city in the world, did not he nobly 
stand forward to serye the office? when so many refus- 
ed to encounter this dread adventure, along with him, did 
he not still nobly persevere, whilst the fiery dragons the 
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supporters of the bloody ‘cross, were draining the pockets 
of his fellow-citizens, until many were fined before one 
could be found, that dared to take a chance in this adven- 
ture; nay, did he not with matchless boldness, take him- 
self into custody at the earnest solicitation of John Doe 
and Richard Roe, Esquires, who were bound to follow 
him through the various courts, where his fortune led him, 
until he passed the enchanted labyrinth of that fell 
giant Hubeas Corpus ? 

Who will doubt the resemblance, when we advert to the 
doughty Sir Richard ? Lo! he passes in review ; though 
not a boaster, yet is he a man of many words, nay more 
of detters, a qualification which few of the knights of anti- 
quity could boast. If they have been held in durance 
vile by wicked necromancers, has not he also had his turn 
in the incarceryations of an enchanted castle? has he not 
a:so boldly shewn himself in the hour of trial ? 'Tis true 
that a keeper of banyan days, cannot be expected to be 
a carver of peacocks, yet may he possess many other 
knightly qualities ; and though perhaps not very ex- 
pert at the cutting up of others, yet we all know that 
he has been very well cut up himself, 

If Don Quixote is famous for his adventure with the 
millers, has not the Knight of Brentford an equal claim 
to celebrity, for his adventure with the millers of Isle- 
worth? the Cervantic knight got a tumble in his ad- 
venture, and every body remembers that the Brentford 
kMight did the same. Who remembers not the ad- 
venture of the Spanish cavalier when he consulted the 
Brazen head at Barcelona: and do we not all know that 
our Sir Francis consults the Brazen Head at Wimbledon? 
Did not Don Quixote go a tilting with Sampson the 
Batchelor, and did not Sir Francis atchieve the same ad- 
VOL, VI, Zt 
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venture, with Paul the Tailor? If knights of old at- 
tacked enchanted castles, in hopes of liberating the 
mourning captives, has not this modern knight, on prin- 
ciples to the full as visionary, attacked the Giant Aris in 
his strong holds of Cold-Buth-fields ? 

In short there is not an adventure, however wildor ridi- 
culous,of ancient chivalry,that may not find its counterpart 
inthe annals of our modern knights. Go on then, ye 
doughty champiors of modern virtue! emulate the ex- 
amples of your ancient predecessors, but be careful not 
to imitate too closely the romantic darings of your more 
modern friends, some of whom from an extravagant fond- 
ness for the marvellous have already taken the:r full swing ! 


PPOCPFPPORPADP - 


THE METHODIST MOUNTEBANK. 





SAINT SATIRIST, 

Know1nc the love you bear towards the dear people, 
and how it comforteth your bowels to hear good things of 
the godly ones, I have taken counsel with my heart to 
report to you, that which an aged man, who was unto me 
as the father of my father, did see with his own eyes, and 
hear with his own ears, in the days of his youth, And 
I speak these things, that sinful mockers, who are in- 
closed in their own fat, whose heart is fat even as brawn, 
may not imagine a foolish thing, saying, * Behold the 
iinisters of thesaints are not now as the ministers of the 
saints of old, when they instructed the virgin in the way 
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that she should go, and filled the widow with good 
things.” Now let them be confounded that speak thus 
despitefully, let them cover themselves with their own 
confusion as with acloak; let their shame come into their 
bowels like water, and like oil into their bones, for they 
have spoken with false tongues. They who preside over 
the nurseries of the babes of grace, have ever been the 
same; they arenot corrupted in their generation, neither 
have they known change. But to my story: which I 
will endeavour to repeat in the words of my venerable 
friend, as nearly a8 my treacherous memory will permit. 
About ninety years ago there appeared in a city of tlie 
west a stranger of a very sedate and soberaspect, who 
gave it out that he retired thither from the fatigues of a 
public post of eminence. Being, however, aman who 
knew as much of religion as of business, he was anxious 
to make some outward profession of it, and accordingly 
frequented every sabbath the assemblies of the elect in a 
very regular and godly manner: not those idolatrous as- 
semblies where they worship the Lord with paintings, 
with lute and harp, strings and pipe, and the noise of 
many instruments; but those godly meetings of the 
pious, those sweet body bands, where saintly brethren and 
sisters do join together in holy love, and melting with 
tender adoration pour out their souls in fervent desires, 
and in strains of nohuman harmony; though some have 
compared it to caterwauling. When he had attended 
his devotions at this place long enough to be considered a 
member of their communion, and had given sufficient 
proof of the strehgth of his inward man by the loudness 
of his voice in hymning, he resolved to display his parts 
to the dear people, anid to convince them that he was 
properly fitted to become their pastor, Accordingly one 
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day, in the absence of the regular minister, whom he had 
taken care tooverpower with the spirit, he entered boldly 
into the vessel set in the midst for the pouring forth of 
justruction, and letting out a text, as it were a vent-peg 
from a barrel, ran on with as great spirit and fluency as 
ul he had been full of new wine. 

Ilis moving eloquence, and the graces of his person, so 
alarmed the eyes and ears of his auditory, that for nearly 
two hours after he had concluded the brethren continued 
to chaunt his praise, and the sisters to sigh forth their 
admiration. By universal acclamation he was immedi- 
ately clected minister of the meeting, the whole city re- 
sounded with the fame of the new apostle, and the blaze 
of his glory consumed the preachers of the steeple-houses 
cvenaschafi. Upon this great success, the devout. stran- 
ver professed to resign his worldly post of eminence, for 
the love of the Lord and his dear people, and fixing his re- 
sidence in the city, increased mightily in good things ; for 
the widow was not sparing to him of her cruse,-nor the 
carmsecl oi {he work ot her hands, and the married women 
kept ever for him the firstling of their flocks. For in truth 
he had much happiness in visiting the sisterhood, and by 
the virtue of his prayers, as the sweet psalmist of Israel 
sings, “* he made the barren woman to keep house ; and to 
be a joyful mother of children.” | 

When he had continued this course about a twelve- 
month with great satisfaction to himself and his flock, 
chance brought a mountebank to the city. Some men have 
strange antipathies, thus there are persons who cannot en- 
Gure a cat Ora pig; others are strangely affected by the 
droning of a bagpipe, or the smell of cheese: some can 
never help running away at the sight of a bailiff, and others 
jeel an ominous crick ef the neck, whenever they behold a 
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hangman; now it happened that our minister had an 
insuperable objection to profane his pious eyes by the 
sight of a mountebank. The very thought disorder- 
ed him instantly, and he shut himself up in his house 
alone with his handmaid. The next day, however, 
being the sabbath, the dear people, knowing nothing of 
their pastor’s antipathy to a mountebank, went to the 
house of prayer with hearts prepared to melt, and sat a long 
time with their eyes turned up expecting to behold the 
head of their minister peep above the tub. At length 
some more impatient than the rest, wondering what might 
be the matter, got up and looked into the vessel of instruc- 
tion, which, to their amazement and discomfort, they found 
empty. He who dealt in the bread of life had bilked his 
customers, and they were hungry, and there was none to 
feed them. Upon this a great tumult ensued in the meet- 
ing, all wondering what had become of their pastor, who 
had never disappointed them before. At length word was 
brought that he was ill, and their wonder was changed into 
sorrow. After putting up ashort prayer of not more than an 
hour and a half’s length for his recovery, they dispersed to 
their scveral homes, the pious sisters thinking within 
themselves what cordials to take to their sick friend. 

A few days after this, being falsely informed that the 
mountebank had quitted the city, our minister ventured 
out, when suddenly turning the corner of a street, he un- 
luckily encountered the very object of his ‘antipathy. 
Merry Andrew mounted on his stage, was in the midst of 
his grimace and drollery, when seeing the pastor so snugly 
apparelled, and observing his solemn aspect he stopped 
short in the middle of his harangue, and enquired who he 
was. “ Whois it?” cried a sour musty looking old wo- 
man with a snuffy nose, and turning piously upwards the 
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whites, or rather the orange of her eyes, “ Who is it ? why 
who should it be, but the dear man, our minister ?” Upon 
hearing this, Merry Andrew could hardly keep his legs 
for laughing, but at length recovering himself, he cried 
out, “ What my old friend Sam Swipes turned methodist 
parson at last?” ‘The minister endeavouring to sneak 
away, upon finding himself thus detected, Andrew called 
out, “* what Sam, doesn't know a body? I warrant ye now 
he is tumbled into some good warm thing, and has plenty 
of pudding to fill his belly. One of the godly, eh! Hah, 
there's nothing like a love-feast for one of Sam’s cut. I re- 
member the time when Sam appeared as much a high 
churchman as [ do now ; and though he would'nt be in my 
sinful coat now for the world, it would’nt be the first time 
he has been by more than a hundred.” The doctor, who 
was then upon the stage, resolving to unmask the saint, 
confirmed the discovery and assertion of Andrew,by assur- 
ing the company that the reverend pastor had_ served him 
formerly, for about five years, and had gone through with 
great credit and applause all the offices of tumbler, merry 
andrew, and toad-eater. 

The indignation of the assembly was greatly excited by 
this account, which the sanctified pastor did not attempt 
evento deny. It was debated whether they should toss 
him in a blanket, and bestow on him the honours of the 
pump or horsepond. Perceiving his danger, he contrived 
by a dexterous summerset over the heads of three or four, 
to escape from the hands of those who held him, and took 
to his heels. The mob pursued him to the walls of the 
city, but by his skill in his former profession, he com- 
pletely eluded them in the end, and was never seen in the 
place afterwards. 

Theimpudence of this mountebenk was extraordinary 
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enough, but the obstinate infatuation of his flock was still 
more astonishing; who persisted that this story of their 
pastor was only apiece of ungodly scandal put into the 
merry andrew’s mouth by some of the wicked, to rob them 
of the finest man that ever preached in their meeting. 
Thy friend, 
No MATTER WHO. 
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No, III. 





Convinced, as we were, of the fatal consequences 
which must attend the rash credulity with which the 
public received and encouraged the numerous delusive 
projects lately set on foot by needy and unprincipled 
speculators, we felt it to be our duty not only to give the 
alarm on the occasion, but to unmask the projectors, to 
lay bare their plots, their intrigues, their secret practices, 
and shew our countrymen what kind of men they were 
by whom they suffered themselves to be duped. In this 
undertaking we had to encounter many difficulties and 
much virulent opposition. But our indolence was no more 
alarmed by the obstacles we had to surmount, than our 
apprehensions were excited by the clamorous threats of 
our opponents. 

Without an appearance of candour and sincerity no 
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projector could succeed; if he could not invent some 
plausible pretext to cover his real design, he would not 
be fit for his trade. In the vanity of mankind he has a 
very decided advantage over any one who attempts to ex- 
pose his deceit. No man listens readily to him. who 
would convince him that he has been duped: he lends a 

much more willingear to the sophistry which confirms him 
in his error, and is easily led to suspect those whe would 
undeceive him, of envying his good fortune. This we 
have experienced in the progress of our attack on projects 
and projectors : and we were aware that to produce con- 
viction, it would be necessary to bring forward authentic 
documents of the unprincipled conduct which he had 
undertaken to expose. ‘To do this, however, it will be 
readily conceived, was no easy matter. They whose ob- 
ject it is to deceive, have generally art enough to evade 
thecommon means of detection. Such evidence, howe- 
ver, we procured and published ; and yet such is the farce. 


_ of credulity, that it was our fate not only to be disbelieved, 


bat to be assailed at public meetings with the most viru- 
lent abuse even by those whom we had sought to serve. 
Conscious of the rectitude of our motives, and the truth 
of our assertions, we felt no resentment on this account; 
but continued steadily to pursue the task which we had 
undertaken. Our labours have not been invain. The 
evidence which we adduced respecting the conduct of the 
projector of the Hope Insurance Company, rendered an 
investigation absolutely necessary: and the consequence 
has been the establishment of the truth of ourallega- 
tions in every particular, and the dismission of the 
projector, W. R. H. Brown, Esquire. He may call ita 
resignation, if he please; but it was a resignation en- 
forced by the unanimous indignation of a meeting of more 
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than 600 proprietors. We care little about the name by 
which an act that benefits the public is called: not indeed 
that the disgrace of this man, nor the concerns of the 
Flope Insurance Company, could be of public importance, 
except as they may afford an example to other projectors, 
and a warning to those who are inclined to encourage their 
speculations. 

Of this Squire Brown we should have known nothing 
but for his various projects, and it is on account of these 
only that he has become the object of our animadversion. 
In other places we have stated at length our opinion re- 
specting the mode by which his plans and those of his 
brother projectors were to be successfully combated : and 
to our former papers* on this subject we can now satis- 
factorily refer, confirmed as our opinion is by the success- 
~ful result of the mesures which we adopted. Wemight 
now, therefore, wash our hands of this man, if he were 
not concerned in other speculations, On this head we 
have to offer a few observations. 

It will no doubt be thought not a little remarkable, and 
is certainly not very creditable to the sense of the present 
times, that this Brown borrowed the plan of his first and 
most successful speculation from a paper published at the 
commencement of the last century, in ridicule of the nu- 
merous projects to which the fatal South Sea bubble gaye 
rise. Yet we trust that this will appear to be the fact from 
the following extract made from a Qollection of Letters 
selected from Mist's Journal. 


‘© Whereas within this twelve-month last past, there have 
been erected several royal societics for a general consumption of 


* See Vol. V. Cartse Insurance, Bupsies, Paosectons, 
Reriy to W.R. H, Baown, Esquire. 
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fish, and other honourable societies for a plentiful provision of 
salt to pickle the same ; and very lately another fur a general 
collection of eggs, and churning of May butter, to render the 
aforesaid fish more agreeable: and whereas in all probability, 
the.several undértakings will be a great invitation to foreign- 
ers, but particularly the Datch, to come over to us, and par- 
take of the last mentioned manufacture, whereby the number of 
inhabitants in and about the city of London will be very much 
increased; and whereas the aforesaid entertainment is allowed 
on all hands to be deficient, unless it is accompanied with a plen- 
tiful profusion of good liquor, to make the same swim a third 
time :—It is therefore proposed, and a subscription will very 
shortly be laid open accordingly, to raise a fund or Joint Stock 
of 10,000,000/. for erecting a GENERAL Brew-novse in the 
centre of the city of London, for the more commodious and 
ready supply of the inhabitants, with the best strong Beer, Ale, 
and other Malt Liquors, at more reasonable rates than can at 
present be afforded. And the Projector hereof considering the 


general drought there must necessarily follow such a general de- 


struction of salt.fish, and what a probability there is of our citie 
rens shops being turned into tap-houses, unless timely prevent- 
ed; and considering what a scandal such a metamorphosis 
would be tothe metropolis of Great Britain, further proposes, 
that pipes shall be laid under ground, for the private convey 
ance of any liquor into such persons cellars as shall be willing to 
agree for the same,in the same manner as the said inhabitants are 
now supplied with Thames and New River water, each house. 
keeper paying so much per quarter, as shall be mutually agreed 
on between them and ¢his intended society, who shall sit every 
Wednesday and Friday, from nine in the forenoon till one, to 
treat with their customers—And to make this undertaking stil] 
more useful, it is proposed to erect a commodious S1i1i~-Hovuss 
adjoining to the said brewhouse, to supply the ladies closets in 
the.same private manner, with rum, ratafia, usquebaugh, and 
right Nantz; and for the convenience of the inferior sort to 
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lay a particular pipe for [the conveyance of right Hollands gia, 


or English juniper, at very reasonable rates, &c. &c, 
Mist's Mise. Letters, Vol. 1. p. 213. 


‘In a subsequent letter the author of this burlesque pro- 
ject states that his scheme had been generally ridiculed, 
and adds in an affected strain of despondency ; 


“¢ IT am mortified to the last degree,” insomuch, that though I 
had thought of being a great man, and made, at least Secretary 
to my own Brewhouse, a clerkship in any hedge-house that 
retails nothing but rot-gut small beer, will be esteemed a pre. 
ferment: if therefore you can.recommend me to any place 
whatever, where I may eat and drink like a Christian, you will 
save his majesty a loyal subject, by preventing him from hang- 
ing’ or starving. To add to my misfortunes, a young gentleman 
has threatened me hard for stealing his project, and says he has 
Jost 5001. a year by my tacking so many conundrums to the 
tail on’t which has given the world an ill conceit of what he 
swears, had he the management on’t, would be of general adoun- 


tage.’ Ibid. p, 229. 


Now this Brown absolutely has established a Joint- 
stock Brewery, and has since set on foot a distillery close 
to it. It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel, or to shew 
what advantage he has made of the hint for the omission 
of the more striking absurdities of the scheme. Every. 
one must perceive that he so lightly, and, as it appears, so 
justly appreciated the intellect of those with whom 
he had to deal, that he did not hesitate seriously to - 
propose a project, which was considered as something 
even too absurd for public credulity, during a period when 
the whole nation was infatuated by,a spirit of specu- 
lation, . 
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The absurdities of this man’s plan for the insurance of 
the lives of cattle we have already exposed; and at present 
we are not inclined to say more about him; let him cease 
to bea projector and weshall cease to remember that 
such aman is inexistence. But at a time when every 
day produces some new scheme to entrap the sanguine 
and unwary, we think it expedient to supply fromthe En- 
cyclopwdia Londinensisthe definitionofa suBBLE, which 


may serve as atest by which the value of any new project 
may be tried. ¥ 


The term bubble has been emphatically applied to various 
projects for raising money, or establishing a capital to carry 
on some scheme of imaginary profit; such as embanking and 
recovering Jand overflowed by the sea; digging and working 
mines; plans of insurance ; schemes for exploring and seizing 
uninhabited countries ; or for setting on foot apy new kind of 
traffic or manofactory. Proposals were made out, stating the 
great. advantages to be derived, and inviting persons to’ become 
adventurers therein, The sums necessary to manage the affair 


were to be subscribed, and apportioned into dividends or shares 
aud made transferable. 


Among projects of this description we find classed by 
thesame writers a plan for insuring ships and merchandise, 
entered into by three hundred merehants and gentlemen 
who proposed (o raise a capital of two millions, and we 
leatn that notwithstanding an act passed strictly prohibit- 
ing allsueh schemes for raising money, they continued to 
increase in the face of all authority. The consequences 
were most futal: the bubbles burst, and the ruin was wide 
and dreadful. Let us then (and we trust our representa- 
tives in parliament will do the same) shat our ears against 
the flatteries of thé gas-light projectors: these latter spe- 
culators promise mountains of gold to their’ subscribers : 
we trust that few will be blinded by their smoke. If 
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their present application to parliament for liberty to 
carry their scheme into execution should prove suc 
cessfal, we should hope that the. interests of the public 
at large, as well as of the individuals concerned will 
be taken into consideration. If the streets can be lit 
cheaply with gas, let the public have the advantage of 
the discovery, which does not belong to the projec- 
tors: for surely we shall never run the risk of crip- 
pling the South Sea and Greenland trade, those hardy 
nurseries of our seamen, by depriving themof a principal 
market, for the mere purpose of putting money into the 
peckets of a few adventurers. This would indeed be 
strange policy. We contend that if the Gas Light Com- 
pany are permitted to tusn lamp-lighters, they should 
only be allowed a very trifling compensation beyond the 
actual expence of their machinery, and then we are: at a 
less to comprehend the sources from- whence are. to arise 
those streams of gold which they promise to their sub- 
scribers. 1 
We fear that we are fast approaching to that state of in- 
fatuation which prevailed during the fatal yearof the South 
Sea bubble. At that time every day produced some new 
project, which was pompously announced in the publie 
prints, at the same time that a place was appointed for 
receiving subscriptions. Onsome a shilling, om others 
Sixpence per cent. was received as a first subseription, 
and printed receipts were given for these, signed fre- 
quently by persons utterly unknown, Any daring specu, 
lator had only to hire a room near the stock exchange, 
and open a subscription, look forany scheme however 
visionary, and in a few hours te would obtain subscribers 
for one or two millions of imaginary stock, Many indeed 
of these subscribers never believed the projects which 
they supported feasible ; it was enough for them toknew 
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that as soon as the subscriptions were reported to be full 
the shares would bear a premium, when they could dis- 
pose of them to others more credulous than themselves. 
In this iniquitous traffic all ranks were concerned, avarice 
prevailing over all considerations of dignity or justice. 
Nobles left the gaming-table to meet their brokers at cof- 
fee-houses and taverns; and women of fashion made use 
of the houses of their French milliners no longer for: the 
purposes of gallantry, but of stock-jobbing. A ridiculous 
instance of the eagerness with which these bubbles were 
caught at by the public is still on record. Subscription 
books being opened at some coffée-house- near the Ex- 
change, for a project that promised incalculable advan- 
tages to the subscribers, the house was in ashort time so 
thronged that there was no coming near the door. A bar- 
ber atthe next house observing with what eagerness the 
crowd pressed for admission, proposed to let them in 
through his shop a back way, paying down a shilling a 
manentrance. This proposal was readily acceded to ; 
in they went; but they were then as far from the books 
as before. So that what with the want of air, the heat 
of the season, and the unwholesome vapour, occasioned 
by solarge a crowd, the disappointed subscribers found 
themselves under the necessity of paying the honest bar- 
ber sixpence a piece to let them out again. , 

Let us remember these things, and profit by the exam- 
ple they afford us. ; 
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PUNCH IN A PUCKER, 





Have you heard, friend Satirist, of the bustle among 
the show-men? and yet to put the question to you is al- 
most to libel your senses by insinuation, for the whole 
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tribe of puppets and puppet-makers are inarms, and as 
loud in defence of their rights against an apprehended 
invasion, as the most determined fish-woman of ancient 
Rome, that ever bellowed out “ pro aris et focis.” You. 
must have heard too that the cause of all this ferment and 
alarm, is an application that has lately been made to the 
magistrates for leave to erect a new booth, for the exhi- 
bition of shows, and such other entertainments as are cus- 
tomary atfairs. But though the origin and subject of the 
present commotion may be known to you, you may not 
have attended to the particulars of the dispute, which 
are extremely amusing. 

It seems that a party of good honest citizens, who are 
fond of a puppet-show when it is conducted as it ought 
to be, have agreed together to raise a sum of money suffi- 
cient to build a booth and defray the expences incident. : 
to such a concern; but as they could not carry their de- 
sign into execution without first obtaining the consent of 
the magistrates, they made application for such permis- 
sion, stating generally the grounds upon which they 
sought the indulgence, and which might influence the 
magistrates in granting it. That the public have reason to 
approve and encourage the undertaking must be notorious 
to all who have been in the habit of frequenting Bartho- 
lomew fair of late years. They must have perceived how 
utterly devoid of all merit the shows now exhibited are, 
which are made up of nothing but stale ribaldry andlow 
buffoonery, and present no sort of attraction but the fine 
dresses of the puppets, and the gaudy glare of gilt machi- 
nery : and even these have of late been scarcely percep- 
tible in consequence of the preposterous enlargement of 
the booths, The wit of Puncu is entirely evaporated, 
and as for Joan she is only fit for Billingsgate. Such a 
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state was the natural consequence of the absurd eystem 
so long acted on by the puppet-masters of employing only 
n set of bungling fellows to furnish their shews that 
knew nothing of the business. Ewery man ttiat had the 
least taste for wit or humour must fall asleep, or go away. 
in disgust. And then the company which is admitted, and 
the conduct that is allowed, is such as no decent woman 
or modest man can endure: not to mention their drink- 
ing gin, eating black-puddings and onions, and smoaking, 
which certainly are not agreeable in any polite assembly. 
Now all these objections the worthy subscribers for the 
new booth undertake to obviate: for they will produce 
no shows but such as‘are entertaining, and at the same 
time modest ; unbiassed by prejudices or partialities, they 
will employ only workmen of genius, wherever they are 
to be found; they will construct their booth in such form 
and size that every one may see and hear; and they will 
take care to exclude all improper company from mixing 
with the decent part of the audience. On all these ac- 
counts it was natural for the public tobe pleased with the, 
proposal of the subscribers, and to wish them success in 
their application ; but more particularly so at the present 
time, when the two principal booths have been destroyed 
by fire, and there is no chance of one of them ever being 
rebuilt, for nobody will trust the old show-man, that 
had the management of it, with a single shilling to set him 
up again. So thatin fact, there isnow but one booth, 
where the public can go to see a show,for we can scarce- 
ly reckon the organ-grinders’ stall, and his dull puppets as 
any thing, and we must put up with whatever trumpery 
they choose to present to ys. All these argumentsthe sub- 
scribers might with great‘truth and justite have advance 
ed in support of their application, but with most singue 
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inr moderation, and without the least reference either to 
the negligence, the perverseness, or the misfortunes of the 
established showmen, they merely suggested that another 
booth, in addition to those already allowed, appeared to 
be necessary for the accommodation of the publie, in conse- 
quence of the increased size and population ofthe metro- 
polis; of which a most striking and apposite proof was 
afforded in the necessity for enlarging the scene in ques- 
tion, Smithfield-markét. More beef could not be wanting 
if there were not more mouths to fill; and if there were 
more mouths, there were more persons to go to shows: 
Nothing could be more evident. , 

This general view of the merits and circumstances of 
the case will serve to render the alarm and remonstrances 
of the show-men, Merry Andrews, Punch, organ-grinders> 
and the rest of the train of St. Bartholemew’s, intelligible. 
No soonertlid they know that the petition of the subscri- 
bers was presented, than they all came flocking to the ma- 
gistrate’s house, making as great a hubbub and outcry as 
Gale Jones’s sans-culottes, when in lofty debate on the des- 
potism of the pillory. ‘The magistrate could no more com- 
prehend the meaning of their clamour, than he could 
have done the gabble of the builders of Babel: and by the © 
advice of his clerk, therefore, he ordered all the parties to 
appear before him, when they were better prepared to 
make the cause of their dispute intelligible to him; and 
the better to effect this, he advised the contending parties 
to employ somebody to speak for them, who might be able 
to explain their several pretensions. 

The day of hearing being arrived, the spokesman for the 
subscribers, in a plain’ modest manner stated the grounds 
upon which they made their application. He advértedto 
the fondness of all nations for puppet-shiows; and theit 
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beneficial effects in keepiug up the spirits of a people aud 
enlightening them by exainple; and proceeded to observe 
upon the apparent necessity of an additional booth to ac- 
commodate the increased population of the metropolis, and 
the consequently increased number of those who frequent- 
ed puppet-shows, submitting that what might be room for 
two hundred persons, would net be room for three. hun- 
dred. He next hinted that it was desirable a booth should 
be so constructed that the audience might see and hear the 
performance; and to this subject his clients meant parti- 
cularly to attend. He understood that it was intended to 
be argued that the present magistrates had no power to 
grant permission for the erection of another booth; for 
that some magistrate about a hundred and fifty years ago 
had promised to a couple of buffoons who were his pot- 
companions, an eternal monopoly of booths, because one 
swallowed six yards of black-pudding at a gulp, and the 
other eat up the fire that broiled them: and it was under 
this patent that the two principal showmen claimed an ex- 
clusive right of exhibiting puppet-shows. But he con- 
tended that it was absurd to suppose that any former ma- 
gistrate could by his act controul the power of the amuse- 
-ments of his successors ad infinitum; and at all events, he 
submitted, that to entitle the present claimants to this pre- 
scription, they ought to exhibit to the court the same qua- 
lifications as the original patentees. He would willingly 
on the part of his clients send for six vards of black-pud- 
ding, if his claimants would undertake to eat them. 
Upon this the advocate of the showmen rose under evi- 
dent embarrassment. He observed that he had received 
his instructions only about a month, and was therefore ill 
prepared to answer the elaborate arguments of his learned 
friend. He was not however prepared to agree with him 
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that all nations had been fond of puppet-shows; because 
he was not assured that there were not some nations that 
had never.seen a puppet, in which case he submitted that 
they could not be fond ofthem, since fondness for any thing 
necessarily presupposed a knowledge of it, -Neither was 
he prepared to allow that shows always kept up the spirit 
of a people, because he -was instructed to say that they 
were sometimes of a grave and serious nature, which he 
should contend could by no means tend to elevate the spi- 
rits.. Neither was he prepared to agree with his learned 
friend in his statement of the increase of population; and 
if it were increased it did not, he submitted, necessarily 
follow that the number of puppet-show-goers was there- 
fore greater. He had reason, indeed, to believe that the 
number was rather decreased, The manners of the people 
changed: they went. now rather to methodist meetings 
than to shows, and he believed were better amused, But 
admitting for the sake of argument,that his learned friend’s 
statements were correct,admitting that the number of per- 
sons frequenting shows were ‘increased in the proportion 
of one in three, he was not prepared to admit his conclu- 
sion that what might be room for two hundred persons 
could not be room for three hundred. It was a question 
which required mature deliberation, and at present he 
was not prepared to answer it. Neither was he preparéd 
to say whether it were, ‘or it were not necessary that 
those who went to a show should be able to see or hear 
allthat passed ; much might pass that was neither fit to be 
seen nor heard. He never went to shows himself; but he 
suggested this might be the case, As to the origin of the 
patent of his clients on which his learned friend had at- 
tempted to throw so much ridicule, though he was not 
prepared to meet all his objections, he submitted that to 
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eat six yards of black puddingat one gulp and the coals 
that broiled them, was no ordinary qualification: and 
though he was not preparedto accept the challenge of 
his learned friend ou the part ofthis clients, yet if the pre- 
sent claimants were prepared to give the same proof of 
their qualifications, as had been given by the original pa~ 
tentees, he should no longer object to their claims. But 
he must beg the court to grant him further time to pre- 
pare his answer, suggesting only in the words of a proverb, 
which to him appeared peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent question, that “ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” 

Further time was accordingly granted; and at the 
next hearing of the cause, the showmen appeared in great 
strength. They had now got another spokesman, who 
was as ready to speak of every thing, whether he under- 
stood it or not,as the other had been to doubt of what 
was plain to every body. He opened the business in a 
splendid exordium in which he pointed out the great ad- 
vantages of monopolies, which by preventing afl rivalry, 
extinguished that spirit of contention which might lead 
to.a breach of the peace, a thing particularly to be guarded 
against in a public fair. All property, he contended, 
would be insecure, if the mounds and bulwarks of pa- 
tents, were thus to be broken down, ° But the several pe- 
titions of his worthy clients would set the merits of the 
case in the fairest light. He then proceeded to read_the 
petition of o.p Harky and pracKx Jack, which after 
setting forth their various claims on the public, went on 
to state, that their old booth having been burnt down, they 
had erected at a very great expence so fine a new one, that 
the like had never been seen; andas the public would not 
let them raise the price of admission, they now exhibited 
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shows at a very great loss to themselves, as a committee 
of gentlemen had certified: but as they bore this trou- 
ble and loss out of pure respect to the public, they trust- 
ed the public would not receive their humble services 
30 ill as to desert them: because though it was proved 
that they would be gainers if their booth was quite. shut 
up, it was their ambition to amuse the public, even 
though it were ruin to themselves, “ How noble, how 
disinterested is this!” exclaimed the advocate, “ and 
shall such men as these be curtailed of their rights to be 
placed on a level with purse-proud adventurers? But let 
us look at the other petitions,” continued he, “ the first 
which I must notice is that of a man,whom you all must 
know, and knowmg must admire: a man of such infinite 
wit and humour, that I may truly say Smithfield never 
saw such a merry-andrew before, and when fate shall take 
him from us, will never look upon his like again; a man 
alike the ornament of the stage and of the debating soci- 
ety, aman ofsuch extensive credit that his name 
stands fairly entered in the books of half the city; 
[ scarce need add to this description the name 
of Rep-nosep Dick,” The learned advocate then read 
the petition, which stated that the booth of the petitio- 
ner had been destroyed by fire, and the property of all 
that were concerned therein lost. That as unfortunately 
he had never been able to pay them any part of their 
share of the profits of the booth while it was standing, 
they were unwilling to come forward again to enable 
him to rebuild it. That, however, by a most promising 
scheme, which he could have suggested, he might have 
been able to have procured the means from such as 
were inclined to sink their money in such an undertak- 
ing, but the present claimants had forestalled the market, 
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their plan offering to common apprehension more ccr- 
tain and immediate profit than his, the advantages of 
which it required great speculative acuteness to discover- 
To grant the permission, which the present claimants 
asked, would be not only to involve him and all con- 
cerned with him in ruin, but would put the claimants 
on a better footing than he or his brother patentees had 
been, since they would set off with money in their pock- 
ets; instead of having interest to pay for a borrowed prin- 
cipal they would have a principal of theirown, whereas 
it was well known that he had never had the least prin- 
ciple in all his life. ‘ What then,” exclaimed the elo- 
quent advocate of the show-man, “ are the prospects of 
sucha man as Red-nosed Dick to be thus blighted in the 
bud? are his tried deserts to be placed.on a level with 
those of his claimants ? Think in his fate how many in- 
nocent victums are involved. Thinkof his amiable son, 
Stierpexry Tom, who promised, had fate permitted, to 
tread in the steps of his illustrious father; or think, ra- 
ther of his lovely wife, now, alas! approaching near to a 
state of viduity : shall neither wit nor the tears of beauty, 
nor pity for the invalid, prevail? Shall not the hundreds 
whohave been ruined by their connectionwithRep-nosepD 
Dick havea chance allowed them of recovering their los- 
ses, and of shifting their misfortunes from their own shoul- 
dersonthose whomay want to purchase experience? Their 
condition cannot be made worse; but if there were one 
chance ina million, which IT will contend there is, nay, 
will venture to assert there are two chances in a mil- 
lion that their condition might be bettered, they ought 
not to be excluded from it. Rep-nosep Dicx has done 
creat things for himself without any money of his own ; 
who could say what he would do for other people ? But if 
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the age were grown so iron-hearted, there are others who 
have superior pretensions to the present claimants. I hold 
in my hand,” continued the learned advocate, “ the pe- 
tition of Sam THE Parnrer, a man who, I maysay,has a 
kind of hereditary right to be a manager of a puppet-show ; 
forhis father first made the world acquaintedwith the pow- 
ers of the Jew’s harp, and thereby improved and dignified 
the national music.; yet Sam is at present nothing but 
an organ-grinder; though it is true he had, by an inven- 
tion of his own, contrived to make a few puppets dance 
upon the top of his organ. Ihave another petition from 
Corporat Harry, who has long had a little kind of 
pic nic shew for the genteeler sort of company, to whom 
he has always given satisfaction. Now I submit that 
both these petitioners have a superior claim to the sub- 
scribers. Then I have petitions from Coty tHe Drott, 
and his partners, the Morris-pancer, and the FLEecy 
Hostery Baron, who complain that the rights of their 
summer-booth would be infringed by the grant now 
claimed. And last ofall, here is the petition of Exsow- 
SHAKE OVER THE WATER, the most accomplished 
punchinello that ever Smithfield could boast ; for under 
the character of Punch he will assume ail the first parts 
of tragedy ,comedy,farce, opera,and pantomime, and make 
nothing of them; a man who can whistle the character of 
Macbeth as well as he can play it. Such a man,I contend,” 
said the learned advocate, “ is a man of no common pre- 
tensions; and his petition goes to say that no one can be 
entitled to such an indulgence as that claimed by the sub- 
scribers, except those who are conversant with the ma- 
nagement of puppet-shows ; and if such an indulgence 
were thought advisable, he submits that his pretensions 
are entitled to the first consideration. In the mean time 
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he states that his interests, and those of his neighbour, 
RovGu-eRIDING Pui, would be most materially affected 
by the grant proposed. Surely then we should pause 
before we venture to endanger such important interests as: 
these, Can we shut our ears to the cries of justice, shall 
we shut our eyes on the tears of the widow and orphan ?”’ 
‘The learned spokesman for the show-men concluded in 4 
most brilliant and pathetic peroration, which drew tears 
trom every old apple-woman in court. 

As seon as he had finished his oration, RouGr-ripING 
Purt, a large portly-bellied man, who had evinced great 
signs of impatience ever since his name had been mene 
tioned, arose, and declared that he had given no man 
leave to make use of his name ; that as for him, he had 
no objection to the application of the subscribers. “Tt 
would not make him poorer, because other people got 
money. For his part, he had been twice burnt out, but 
iad got forward again without raising his price of ad- 
aussion. Me was not like a dog in amanger that- could 
not eat himself and would not let any body else eat. A 
nod was as good as a wink toa blind horse; and they that 
the cap fitted might wear it. 

Upon this Rep-xosep Dicx rose in great indignation, 
which, however, presently abated. He merely requested 
further time to amend his petition, and'sé the affair rests 
at present. When it is decided you may heat. further 
from , 

Your friend, 
March 20th, 1810. Scapamovucn. 











SLATE OF PARTIES. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“¢S> far from being a country, the measure of whose suf. 
ferings is full, and to which every change must be gain, we con- 
ceive it tobe obvious, on a very slight consideration, that we 
have attained a greater portion of happiness, and civil liberty, 
than haveever before been enjoyed by any other nation, and 
that the frame and administration of our polity is, with all its 
defects, the most perfect and beneficial of any that men have yet 
invented, and reduced to practice. We have perfect liberty of 
person, and security of property, we have an administration of 
law, both civil and criminal, that is not only impartial but un- 
suspected—we have freedom of specch and of publication, be- 
yond what any other people ever expericnced,— We have wealth 
aud police and morality superior to any other country; and 
we have no privileged orders possessing a monopoly of the ho- 
nors and dignities of the state.— These advantages we have at- 
tained under our present system of government, and under it, 
there does not seem to be any reason to deubt that they may be 
preserved to us unimpaired /!P" * * # * & & 6 What shall 
tee think of the patriotism or wisdom of those, who, in spite of 
all this, maintain that the country ts ina deplorable state and 
ripening rapidly for destruction.” 

Edinburgh Review, No. 20, p. 406. 


A variety of circumstances have tended to increase the 
circulation of the Edinburgh Review beyond that of any 
cotemporary publication, if we except those compila- . 
;!ons Of ignorance and blasphemy the Methodist Maga- 
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zines: it is not our present intention to enquire whether 
this extensive circulation oucht to be attributed to the 
superior talents of those by whom it is condycted, or to 
the national prejudice of their countrymen in favour of 
those productions which are brought forth, if not conceiv~ 
ed, on the northern side of the Tweed: for if it be true 
that the influence which a work of this description has 
upon the public mind is in proportion to the number of 
its readers; and if we prove that, in this particular in- 
stance, that influence is of a pernicious tendency, it is 
very immaterial whether the poison be administered by a 
lettered knave, or a mischievous idiot, or whether the 
majority of those who imbibe it be Scots or Englishmen ; 
—-these have now but one political existence, and they 
must stand or falltogether. We are neither insensible of 
the burthens which our country is constrained to endure, 
nor “* inattentive to the signs of the times,” which appear 
to forebode afilictions far more grievous; but we must re- 
probate the conduct of those, who, instead of endeavour- 
ing to reconcile us to inevitable evils and to point out 
probable means of averting those afflictions with which 
we cre threatened, maliciously strive to render us impa- 
tient under our sufferings by attributing them to false 
and aggravating causes, and recommend the adoption of 
measures, which although they might probably benefit 
their projectors, could not fail to increase the measure, 
and accelerate the approach of those very dangers which 
they pretend to deprecate. 

‘That such has been the recent conduct of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, every man of sound and unbiassed judgment, 
who has read their observations on the state of parties, 
mustadmit: for although their meaning is in many in- 
stances involved in impenetrable obscurity, the effects 
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which they are anxious to produce, and their ultimate 0b- 
ject are abundantly evident, | 

‘They begin by assuming that “the dangers and the 
corruptions, and the prodigies of the times ‘have put an 
end to all neutrality in politics, and divided the great bo- 
dy of the nation into two most violent and most perni- 
cious factions; the courtiers, who are almost for arbitrary 
power—and the democrats, who are almost for revolu- 
tion and republicanism.’’* 

We shall not now examine into the comparative dangers 
and corruptions of these and other times, but must, zz 
imine, state our belief that the great body of the nation is 
not so divided. We believe that there does not exist at this 
moment an hundred individuals who wish to increase the 
constitutional influence of the crown. It isevident from 
the sequel that the term courtiers is meant to designate 
the present ministers and their political adherents, Now 
we can only judge of their predilection for arbitrary power 
from their overt-acts, or from their expressed sentiments; 2d 
who will say that any act of the present administration, 
or any expression uttered by any member thereof even 
in the heat of debate, has manifested any thing like an 
attempt or a desire either to increase the prerogative, or 
to infringe upon the just rights of the people? Neither 
do we believe that the number of those who wish for re- 
volution and republicanism, is by any means so formi- 
dable as these northern politicians woyld have us ima- 
gine. ‘The portion of the people who feel most severely 
the pressure of the times is comparatively small, and 
chiefly consists of persons who are capable of thinking 
for themselves ; men, who, although they loudly com- 
plain of their sufferings, and listen with eager attention to 
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those who propose to alleviate them, will never forget 
that they still enjoy “ perfect liberty of person and se- 
curity of property, au administration of law, both civil 
and criminal, not only impartial but unsuspected ; and 
freedom of speech and publication beyond what any 
other people ever experienced ;” they will therefore be 
very unwilling to risk all these real blessings for the pos- 
sible chance of obtaining relief from their present incon- 
veniences by means of a revolution, particularly when 
they reflect “ that revolution propagates revolution, as 
waves give rise to waves, tillthe agitation is stopped by 
the iron boundary of despotism.’’* 

The great body of the nation, consisting of the lower 
order of mechanics and the labouring classes, have no 
extraordinary hardships to render them discontented. 
They are not at all affected by the most oppressive of 
our taxes, and if they pay two pence a pot more than 
they did twenty years ago for their porter, to contribute 
to the luxuries of their pretended friend, Mr. Whitbread, 
the price of their labour has risen more than ia proportion. 
Although it is true that the cheated slaves of Buonaparte 
obtain as much bread for seven pence as an Englishman 
can purchase for a shilling, it is notorious that it is more 
difficult for them to procure that seven pence honestly 
than it is for the latter to earn half-a-crown. Cheapness 
of provisions is the surest indication of national poverty. 
In the remote parts of Ireland a shilling will purchase 
thrice the quantity of necessaries that it will in the me- 
tropolis of England, but the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts are, nevertheless, in the most abject state of misery 
and want. | : 


Noiwithstanding we contend that the lower classes of 


_* Edinburgh Review, Nc. 30, page 512. 
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Britons have no cause for discontent and no peculiar and 
determinate desire for revolution, we arefully aware that 
their ignorance, inconstancy, and credulity render 
them, like the meb of every other .nation where the 


people have had a share in the government, extremely ° 
liable to become the dupes and instruments of 
wicked and designing men; of such men as are at 
this moment anxiously endeavouring to excite them 
to revolt, anarchy, aye and murder, with no other view 
than that of gratifying their own ambition, or of elevating 
themselves above that station in society to which they 
have been degraded by their crimes. ‘This small, but 
desperate, active, and dangerous band are, with one or two 
exceptions, the only persons in this country who actually 
wish for revolution—they have nothing to lose, and they 
know that a national fermentation tends to elevate the 
dregs of mankind. It is from the machinations of these 
that we have the most serious dangers to apprehend: 
their appeals are. made to the ignorant and the indigent, 
whose prejudices are not propagated by reason, but 
caught by contagion. What renders this mischievous 
faction truly formidable is this—their activity is not op- 
posed with corresponding energy on the part of govern- 
ment. Great as our comparative preference is for the 
principles of the present ministers, we are obliged to con- 
fess that they are rather to be venerated for their inte- 
grity than admired for their vigour and decision. ‘They 
are, we verily believe, sincerely attached to the consti- 
tution of their country, but they want courage to op- 
pose and punish those who are endeavouring to under- 
mine and destroy it. They should recollect that a wise 
administration should rather strive to deserve than to ob- 
tain popularity ; and that they who by vigoreus and 
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decisive measures prevent the nation from being deluded 
into rebellion, are in reality the best friends of the people. 

Let us now return to the Edinburgh Review, or rather 
to the article therein, which we know to have been written 
by Mr. Brougham, the new member for Camelford. 

lor the sake of argument we willsuppose that the great 
body of the nation is divided into the two formidable fac- 
tions described by this gentleman, and then proceed to 
examine his plan for preventing the fatal consequences 
which he tells us would inevitably result from their colli- 
sion in open conflict. 

‘* If the whole nation,” says he, were actually divided 
into revolutionists and high monarchy men, we do not 
see how they could be prevented from fighting and giving 
us the chance of a despotisin or a tumultuary democracy, 
Fortunately however this is not the case,” (O fortunatos 
nimium sua si bona norint BRITANNA ') * There is a third 
party in the nation: small, indeed, jn point of numbers 
compared withthe others, but esseutially powerful from 
TALENTS and reputation!!! and calculated to become 
both popular and authoritative by the fairness and _firm- 
ness of its principles. This is composed of the whag roy- 


of this laughable paragraph, and had notthe word TA- 
LUENTS been so whimsically introduced into the descrip- 
tion, we should have been unable even to guess at thecom-~ 
ponent parts of this redoubtable &tile party. We arenow, 
however, thoroughly convinced that it consists of those 
very men who, to shew that they were “ indignantat every 
project to insult the people” + made the Lord Chief Justice 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 30. p. 542. 
+ Ibid, page 513. 
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ofthe Kine’s Bench a cabinet minister, and the treasurer 
of the Exchequer auditor of his own accounts: of those men 
who reiused to grant Lord Wellington a pension of two 
thousand pounds per annum, although they settled 
twelve hundred a year on the ci-devant Mrs. Armstead for 
HER public services: of those menwho are now anxious 
to force themselves upon their sovereign by leaguing wth 
the democruts, and who topromote this nefarious, league 
have purchased with a seat in parliament the support of 
Mr. Brougham and the Edinburgh Review.* 

Now let us see how this clever /ittle party are to avert 
the dangers of the impendingstorm. “ If they would es- 
cape being crushed,” says Mr. Brougham, “* along with 
the constitution on the collision of the two hostile bodies, 
they must identify themselves cordially with the better 
part of one of them, and thus soothe, ennoble, and con- 
troul it by the infusion of their own spirit, and the au- 
thority of their own wisdom and experience. Like faith- 
ful generals, whose troops have mutinied, they must join 
the march, and mix with the ranks of the offenders, that 
they may be enabled to reclaim and repress them.” This 
is all mighty pretty in theory, and may afford a very be- 
neficial hint to the rector of St. Giles’s, whom we earnestly 
recommend to ‘ identify’ himself with his sinful congre- 
gation, to join their nocturnal marches, to mix with them 
in their gin-shops and b—y houses, and to endeavour to 
win them back to morality and churchby “ praises and 
embraces, and dissuasives of kindness and flattery.”$ 


* We have heard that the Grenville part of the opposition 
were not privy to this projected league, and that they are to be 
left in the lurch by the Whig Royalists ! 

+ Edinburgh Review, No. 30. p. 518. 

+ Ibid, 
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My. Brougham exclaims, there can be little hesitation 
as to the side to which these wh7g-royalists must address 
themselves: because “ to the court they cannot go.”* “ It 
remains therefore,” adds he very shrewdly, “ that they 
must associate themselves with the popular party.” He 
then gives some very simple reasons for this preference, 
and observes, that any attempt now to bud/y and intimi- 
date the disaffected must be as fruitless as it has always 
been absurd and unjustifiable !’+ We do not exactly com- 
prehend what is here meant by “ bullying” and ‘* intimi- 
dating,” but we are decidedly of opinion that the dis- 
affected can only be effectually restrained by bold, firm, 
and vigorous measures. Has Mr. Brougham, lost in the 
contemplation of present dangers, forgotten the evils 
which threatened his country towards the close of the 
‘last century; when organized thousands and hundreds of 
thousands wickedly raised the horrid yell of revolution; 
when worth, rank, and royalty were actually proscribed, 
and the murderous axe was ready ground to fulfil: the 
bloody designs of fanatics and traitors; when the “ disaffec- 
ied actually were joined by the whig-royalists,’~ who, how- 
ever, instead of striving ‘* to soothe, ennoble, and controul 
them,” encouraged their extravagant demands, and ap- 
plauded their projected atrocities ? Has he forgotten that 
the country was rescued from these unparalleled perils, 
tiiese impending horrors by the decisive and mtrepid con- 


* Edinburgh Review, No, 30. p. 513. 

+ Ibid. p. 514. 

t Most of our readers will recollect the celebrated dinner of 
rcconciliation between the Whig Club and the leading members 
of the London corresponding society, of which Mr. now Lord 
Grey and several other whigs became members. 
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duct of WILLIAM PITT ? Perhaps Mr. Brougham, like 
Sir Francis Burdett, may think the measures adopted by 
that matchless statesman “absurd and unjustifiable :” but, 
we apprehend, all those whe really love theircountry will 
deem them most wise and salutary. 

We have heard several repentant revolutionists confess 
that nothing but these measures could have prevented 
them from carrying their designs into execution ; and the 
curses, Which those who are not yet cured of their revo- 
lutionary mania are continually bestowing on the memory 
of William Pitt, area convincing proof that they consider 
him the cause of their overthrow and disappointment. 

Having digested his plan of union with the disaffected, 
(the real object of which is evidently to get Ais party into 
power) Mr. Brougham proceeds to make the necessary 
aivances towards carrying it into effect, declares that the 
people are clearly right in the greater part of their de- 
mands, and recommends that the three points upon 
which the popular advocates have chiefly insisted, viz. 
(retrenchment of our expenditure: the punishment of de- 
linquent statesmen, and a reform in the representation of 
the people) should be instantly conceded.* 

On the subject of punishing not only the delinquencies 
but even the all success of ministers, he is peculiarly elo- 
quent; but all his arguments appear to’ be directed 
avainst particular imdividuals rather than towards the 
support of general principles, 

Towards the conclusiow he most unjustifiably alludes to 


* Had we room we could here adduce some glorious proofs 
of inconsistency and apostacy, for which we beg to refer our 
readers tothe number of the Edinburgh Review from which we 
have taken our motto. 

VoL. VI. 3 °Y 
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the pending enquiry in the House of Commons, and en- 
deavours to intimidate tive members of thataugust assembly 
into the conviction and punishment of his Majesty's present 
ministers. If ministers are to be punished for d// success, 
who, that is not either gifted with the second-sight of a 
Scotchman or blessed with the iniallibility and omni- 
science of divinity, will venture toassume the reins of 
covernment ? Would Mr. Brougham disgrace his country 
by introducing the sanguinary practices ot Turkey, where 
an unsuccessful minister resigns at the same moment his 
office and his head ? If ministers are to be punished for 
the losses occasioned by an unsuccessful expedition, 
where is the line to be drawn? and whois to determine 
the precise quantity of blood and treasure which may be 
lavished with impunity ~The planners of the expeditions 
to Buenos Ayres, the Dardanelles, and Egypt, were per- 
mitted to escape, and shall they or their dependants now 
call for vengeance on the heads of those, who projected 
the attack upon Walcheren and Antwerp? ; 

We can assure our readers that Mr. Brougham. wrote 
this article by the desire and under the immediate inspec- 
tion of certain whig chiefs; whose names we knaw, and 
would communicate did we not fear that we might thereby 
enable them to discover the channel through which we 
obtained our intelligence. 

We have much more to say concerning Mr. Brough- 
am and his projects, and some important disclosures to 
make relative to his political connections, but are un- 
der the necessity of postponing the remainder of this arti- 


cle till the appearance of our.next number. 
March 27th, 1810. 
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THE WIDOW’'S CRUISE. 





I. 
In good Elijah’s holy days 
(At least so sacred story says,) 
Ne’er fail’d the Widow’s cruise. 
But things are vastly chang’d since then 
And so, indeed, are dames and men, 
Or credit not my muse, 
If. 
A dame who lately lost one spouse 
And wish'd another in her house, 

Sail’d forth in all her charms 
Display’d her colours (red and white) 

And swore a prize that hove in sight, 

She’d conquer by her arnis, 

Ill. 
' In vain she tack’d in vain she veer'd, 
The prize still at a distance steer'd, 
And shunn'd a close engagement, 
‘“* Yield Captain, yield!” she cried—‘ Be mine! 
Though conquer’d GLORY shall be thine !” 
His fears knew no assuagement. 
IV. 
Swift from her arms he bore away, 
Unheeding what he heard her say, 

Deaf to the calls of GLORY: | | 
And though two months in chase she sail’ d 
The Widow’s cruise completely fail’d,—— 

So mayn’t the poet’s story. 
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ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 


THE SAINT IN HIS SHIRT. 


Ar the consecration, we should say the open ing, of 
[.penezer chapel, a little nursery of Saints inthe neigh- 
bourhood of Ratcliff-Highway, erected about a dozen 
years ago, the notorious Dr. Sack, as he humourously 
calls himself, that is, the Reverend William Huwnr-ing- 
ton S.S., was employed to preach the commencing 
sermon: the gospel-traders, to whom the chapel belong- 
ed, wisely conjecturing that a bold stroke at their first 
setting off in business, was the best way to ensure cus- 
tom to the shop. The notoriety of the coalheaving apos- 
tle, and the attraction of a new warehouse of evangelism 
drew together an immense crowd, The place was 
crammed full, and the weather was very sultry. Every 
eye was tured with awe and reverence on the preacher, 
as he ascended the pulpit. The S. S. is not one of Pha- 
raoh’ s lean kine, and the sweat streamed down his face.—-- 
He had no taste for melting; but casting his eye round 
the assembly with a look of sweet complacency, he ex- - 
claimed, “ Well! I have often pulled off my coat in 
the cause of the devil, and now I'll pull it off in the cause 
of Godt” Upon which he instantly stripped to his shirt, 
and pulling out asmall bible, gave atext from St. Paul 
He then put himselfin a boxing attitude, and spitting 


, 


in his hands, cried, “‘ Now, Paul, have at ye: 
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DANGERS OF THE COUNTRY, OR NECESSARY EVILS, 


A vavy seriously afflicted with the endemic disorder 
called croaking, was expressing her patriotic fears, the 
other day, to a very sedate clergyman, who did not agree 
with her that the country was in any very serious dan- 
ger, but on the contrary endeavoured to convince her of 
the comparative blessings which Englishmen exclusively 
enjoy. The dispute growing rather warm, the lady asked 
him if we had’nt lost all our dururies?’ “ Those Ma- 
dam,” replied her antagonist, “‘ were rather detrimental 
than advantageous,” ‘“ By-and-bye,” retorted the fair 
politician, “ we shalllose all our necessaries, then, Sir, 
won't the country be ruined?” The clergyman wishing 
to putan end to the debate by appearing to agree with 
her, without sacrificing his own opinion, very gravely an- 
swered in the following words, “‘ Madam, your last argu- 
ment is conclusive, and I am compelled toadmit that when 
we Shall have lost all our necessaries we must go to pot.” 


— 


EPIGKAM. 
Since D—n’s D— had lost one tender wife, 
Wisely he acted when he chose another 


Who was well practiced in his ways of life, 
Who to his brats had beena FOSTER mother! 





SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


Mr. Cato Curious presents his very best respects to Mr. 
Saffrist, and understanding him to be a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, willthank him for a gatisfactory 
answer to the following ! 
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QUERIES, 

1. How came Sir Francis Burdett (who now asserts that 
the house of commons have no power to commit any 
man to prison for a breach of their privileges) to vote for 
the incarceration of the Editor of the Oracle in 1805,* and 
to vote against his being liberated when he petitioned the 
house to that effect? 

2. How came Sir Francis Burdett to vote for the im- 
pnsonment of Huxley Sandon and General Clavering? 


Mr. Satirist presents compliments to Mr. Cato Curious 
to whose queries he has no hesitation in giving the under- 
written ’ 

ANSWER. 7 
Because neither Mr. Peter Stuart, nor Huxley Sandon, 
nor General Clavering were instruments of DISCORD and 
REVOLUTION ! 
March 28th. 


* For a breach of privilege, be having written some severe 
strictures on the conduct of Mr. Whithread and his clan tewards 
Lord Melville. 


Errata in the last Number of the Satirist. 


Page 218—line 7, for groaning read grinning. 

Page 218—line 26, after the word flaw a comma only. 

Page 228—line 13, for representation read misrepresentation. 

Page 240—line 13, for mushy read murky. 

Page 245—line 5, for bubbled read babbled. 

Page 247—line 2, for rais’st read rears’t. ; 

Page 299—line 10, for‘ they’ read as, in the beginning of the 
line, and insert the word ‘ they’ after * declared’ at the end of 
the line, omitting the redundant commas, 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 





A Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Go- 
wernment, including a View of the Taxation of the French 
Empire. By an American, recently returned from Eu- 
rope. Philadelphia. printed. London’ reprinted. 
Longman and Co, 8vo. 


‘Tue present has been designated as an age of wonders, 
and indeed though miracles have ceased, it seems as if 
the budget of wonders was but newly opened, We have 
seen a set of men who call themselves whigs, for no other 
reason that we can divine but that their principles and 
their proposed practice are not onlyin direct opposition to, 
but in direct subversion of, the very radicals of antient 
whiggism; and we have long had a string of soidisagt 
patriots, whose “ amor patri” can only be descriéd in. 
a uniform practice of vilifying their own country, misre- 
presenting and misjudging every act, whether civil, mili- 
tary, or political, of all their own countrymen, except 
their own party, and in blazouing forth the supposed ad- 
vantages, or glossing over the horrid enormities of our 
inveterate foe. | 

Whenever a writer or an orator has stood forth to com- 
bat these sentiments, he has invariably been hunted with 
the loud cry of prejudice and illiberality,” by these 
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liberal minded gentlemen, who whilst boasting of their con- 
sistency, understand how to change their political tele- 
scope, forthe deception of those who chuse to take a peep 
at their gallantie show. Ifrecent proof of this were want- 
ed, the debates of an honourable house, even within the 
last fortnight, are a damning proof of that proneness to 
excus¢, or at least tosubvert every charge, however well 
founded, against the atrocious conduct of the scourge of 
the human race. When a member, lately returned from 
Spain, asserted that the ferocious conquerors had actually. 
imprisoned all the males inthe town of Puerto Real, and — 
caused all the females to be marched down to St. Mary’s, 
where their army lay, for the purposes of violation !—a 
smoothfaced shining orator, with all the /iberad tenderness 
of modern philosophy, asked with an airof triumph, whe- 
ther the narrator had seen this act of atrocity, and with 
ost patriotic candour, accused him of endeavouring to 
excite the mind and passions of the country against’ the 
French! We will not deny that the ingredients’of this 
honourable gentleman's speeches, may be’ as narcotic “to 
vis hearers a8 those which constitute that beverage which 
seems to stupify his customers; it is a fortunate’ thing, 
however, that theyare not likely to put us to sleep, as 
far as regards out own true interests, and ttre honour and 
happiness of the human racé, 

If these patriotic infidels, however, will not believe are 
Englishman when he details these horrors, or doubts. the 
truth of the vaunting etposés of Naroteon and his ser- 
vile ministers, they have now an opportunity of acquiring 
some knowledge of the facts fromthe pen ofan American, 
a native of that country whose extraordinary falsehoods 
in favour of French politics will certainly save him from. 
the charge of prejudice, unless these 4 pratrentlemen are 
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determined to consider no man as Unbiassed, whose sen- 
timents do not coincide exactly with their own ! 

This gentleman addressing his own countrymen, seems 
surprized “ to find opinions in vogue, whieh have been long 
since abandoned, even by that description of European 
politicians, whose sympathies were once so powerfully at- 
tracted to the success of French policy, both external and 
domestic.’’——His surprize would have ceased however at 
such a turn of sentiment in 4merica, if he had attended 
but a little to the opinions of some of our modern patriots, 
who can see more atrocity at home, in placing the son 
of a gentleman in a public school of royal endowment, 
than in their friends abroad tearing the rising hopes of the 
next generation from every parental care, nay from the 
very forms of their public schools, in order to increase 
the number of those who are sent forth to pillage and de- 
stroy. | 

Some of those who can only admmfre American senti- 
ments, in proportion as they are inimical to this country, 
seem disposed to deny a transatlantic origin to this little 
work, from its internal evidence ; we cannot, however, 
help thinking that true patriotism is the same, and speaks — 
the same language in all countries, nordo we think that 
the man must absolutely be an Englishman, who writes— 
‘ of cordial detestation for the profligacy, and of timely 
resistance to the machinations of a power, which, circum. 
scribed by no law, and checked by no scruple, meditates 
the subjugation of this,as well as of every other country.” 
-—This denial, however, on the part of our patriots is a 
tacit confession that such sentiments, if not applicable 
to America, are yet referrable to England! 

The feelings of this author seem founded on actual ob- 
servation, and we can agree with him that, Sisup/ws-like, 

VOL. VI. » 
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“ theevils which this gigantic despotism entails upon 
France herself, are no less galling than those to which the 
conquered countries are subject’—we are not, however; 
prepared to go his whole length, when he asserts, that, 
“ whoever attends to the progressof the French power 
must be satisfied, that it is not the work of chance ; but; 
ina great degree, the result of a deliberate project for the 
subjugation of Europe, framed and acted upon even be- 
fore the reignof the Directory ;” for we cannot suppose 
it to have been one grand design, but rather an union of 
various designs, all tending to the same end. 

It seems the opinion of some of our great men here, 
who are fond of brewing party storms in the political world 
that the litthe Corsicah is a very great man; this writer 
however considers that “* the power of Buonaparte is 
the offspring of the genius and necessities of the repub- 
lic,” and though he gives him full credit for those dia- 
bolical passiqus which prompt to destroy, yet heis of opi- 
pion that heand his immediate predecessors were con- 
querors from necessity as well as from-choice; that to dis« 
band the drmies would be an actof political suicide, and is 
in itself utterly impossible ; that it is no less impossible 
to maintain them withinthe limits of the French terri- 
tory; that exclusive of other considerations, the state of 
their finances present an insuperable obstacle to the latter 
alternative; and that the regular receipts of their trea- 
sury are altogether insufficient for their expences. These 
positions he proves by a chain of solid reasoning, and, 
however gloomy the prospect they may present of a 
general pacification, they seem to be a sufficient answer 
to those querulous politicians who, out of their greatdove 
for the human race, are eternally lamenting the miseries'of 
a protracted war. 
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Of the internal situation affrance herself, under the in- 
fluence of all these causes, he draws a lively picture ; and 
that part is not the least worthy of consideration, where 
he says that ‘‘ at this moment the only measure of au- 
thority throughout the whole empire is FORCE; and 
that in the course of his remarks he was in no respect 
more astonished than in observing how completely the 
revolution had extinguished every principle of oévi/ sub- 
ordination.” The consequences of this substitution of 
military power in lieu of the civil, must in itself be pro- 
ductive of permanent and almost immediate misery ; and 
we may well ask under what possible modification of cire 
cumstances is it even probable that a free and industrious, 
and a credit-giving country, like England, could exist on 
any reciprocal terms of friendly relationship with. this 
great nation? Nay, their most friendly grasp would be 
that of death; have we not all been witnesses to the 
friendly protestations towards Spain, of which this author 
affirms that “ all the great estates were marked and par- 
celled out long before the last invasion of that country,” 
adding that * it is not too much to affirm, that those of 
E:ngland are equally well known, and already partitioned.” 
Of this indeed we have no doubt, and the warmest 
friends of France in this country would have as much 
reason to complain as those who are mast inimical to her; 
nay, it is more than probable that even the shawls and 
tippets facing Fleet-Market are already dedicated to the 
adornment of some soi-disant ‘* Duchess of Edmonton,” 
and that some Sauterre in embrio is waiting with eager 
expectation for the Chiswell-street porter manuf. actory. 

The conduct of France towards the unfortunate Spa- 
niards, seems to have excited some littleastonishment in 
our author's mind, and he observes, “ that it is not easy 
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to conceive, how it could have failedto light intoa flame 
every spark of feeling or energy which remains to the 
nations of the earth.” He gives due praise however to 
that burst of feeling, and patriotism, and of loyalty, which 
pervaded almost every British breast: what then must 
be his sensations when he finds our boasting Patriots, with 
an almost traiterous despondence, recommending that 
Spain be left to her fate ; when he finds them thunder- 
ing out in the British Senate, and disseminating amongst 
the people, by means of the liberty of the press, those very 
doctrines which Buonaparte is so anxious to inculcate 
that he would willingly pay his millions of Francs to have 
them inserted in a British Newspaper. 

It has been too much the habit of late, to speak of the 
comparative advantages which France is said to possess 
over England : to men of general observation, such asser- 
tions will appear too absurd even to require confutation ; 
but the misfortune is, that the poison is disseminated 
amongst those who are unable to judge for themselves, 
and whose opinions are regulated more by their passions 
than by their reason. ‘To those, this pamphlet will ope- 
rate asa powerful antidote, as they will here find that 
too much stress is laid upon fancied mitigations and im- 
provements in their system of finance, particularly 
when they see that even the net proceeds of taxation bear 
more heavily in France than in England, independent of 
the expences of collection, added to the tyrannical and 
oppressive mode in which they are levied. To enter 
into an investigation of this head of the work, would 
far exceed our limits : to use the author's own words, 
however, it is not yery difficult to form anidea of the state 
of taxation, in acountry “ where the people are deprived 
of all means of knowing the real amount either of the 
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receipts or disbursements, as no public scrutiny is al- 
lowed; where a- military executive enjoys an unlimited 
controul over the estirhate, the collection and the expen- 
diture of the revenue—where there exists no public or- 
gan for complaint or remonstrance—no voice or influence 
of public opinion—no idea of distributive justice—— 
and no protection for the citizen, against the usurpations 
of executive authority.” He tells us,what indeed is pretty 
well known, that there is no dependence to be placed 
upon the exposés so pompously brought forth; he also 
tellsus, that he has carefully collated the list of objects 
taxed in England and in France, particularly the ex- 
eise, and ascertained that none of these have been omitted 
by the French ministers, which can in any way be render- 
ed productive: but in the latter country, he remarks, 
that the consideration of avoiding the imposition of such 
taxes as might clog the industry of the people, or trench 
too far upon their necessities, appears to have had no 
weight, and “ at the same time, the proportion observed 
in England, for the alleviation of the lower classes, are 
there totally disregarded.” 

It is impossible to follow him though his proofs of the 
present French Imperial establishment being much dearer 
to the nation, than the ancient regal one; or the various 
instances he adduces to shew that every abuse or hard- 
ship of the old regime, is copied and encreased under the 
new system, particularly in the establishment of a new 
espionage, and of a department in the Post office, where 
thirty clerks are constantly employed in opening letters and 
making such transcripts as may be thought necessary for 
Imperial information ! | 

There is something peculiarly spirited in the line of po- 
litics which this American writer proposes to his coun- 
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trymen, he shews them that the views of France are di- 
rected against them as muca 4s against Europe, in fact 
that Naroneon can never considér his. power as safely 
established, whilst any country exists in which there is 
even the form of civil liberty. He tells the Americans, 
of whom sa nvany are the friends of France—‘ the Bri- 
tish he hates, and dreads, and respects. The people of 
America, he detests and despises,” and he shews them, 
with great perspicuity, the absurdities of a time-serving 
policy. 

We wish it was in our power to insert the whole of his 
picture of English liberty, and of English happiness ; there 
is one part of it, however, which wecannot omit, as it may 
serve as acounterpoise to the croakings of a Cobbett, a 
Whitbread, or a Burdett, and may even afford some infor- 
mation toourcivic orators, who havingtravelled no farther 
than from Bridge-street to Enfield, imagine that their 
own country is the worst under heaven, and who having 
Fleet Market always before their eyes, are surprized that 
Lord Wellington could find any difficulty in supplying 
hisarmy with beef and mutton in the heart of an ex- 
liausted country. 


** In England,” says this judicious writer, *‘ I saw no in- 
stances of individual oppression, and scarcely any individual 
misery, but that which belongs, under any circumstances of 
pur being, to the infirmity of all human institutions. I wit. 
pessed no symptoms of declining trade, or of general discon. 
tent. On the contrary, I found there every indication of a 
state engaged in a rapid career of advancement. I found the 
art and ‘spirit of commercial industry at their acme, a metro. 
polis opulent and liberal beyond example ; a chearful peasan- 
try, well fed, and commodiously lodged ; an ardent attachment 
to the constitution in all classes, and a full reliance on the na- 
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tional resources. I found the utmost activity in agticultural 
aud manufacturing labours, in the construction of works of em- 
bellishment and utility, in enlarging and beautifying the pro- 
vincial cities. I heard but few well founded complaints of the 
amount, and none concerning the collection of the tazes. The 
demands of the state create no impedimeut to consumption, or 
discouragement to industry. I could discover no instance in 
which they have operated to the serious distress or ruin of in. 
dividuals,” ) 


Such is an A merican picture of English happiness ; it is 
needless to observe, how different itis from that of our 
pretended pa:rwis !!! 


Poems, by George Townsendof Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Svo. pp. 148. Price 10s.6d. Longman and 
Co. 1810. 


On more than one occasion, we have stated, that we 
do not consider it inconsistent with our character as 
Satirists, to bestow approbation where it is merited ; 
since the effort, which we labour to produce, a general 
reform*, may be promoted by the encouragement of re- 
wards, as well as by the terrorof punishment. Minds 
of the better order at least, will be influenced by such 
anexample; and we have, therefore, seized with plea- 
sure the opportunities, which have been occasionally 
presented to us, of shewing that our satire is not undis- 
criminating, nor our severity the consequence of an un- 
willingness to be pleased. Ifon the present occasion 
we cannot speak in terms of unqualified praise, the cu 
cumstances of qualification are such as rather call for 
our advice than censure. 

Our attention was forcibly drawn to the consideration 


* Not of Parliament but of the people, 
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of these poems, by the highly interesting character 
which Mr. Cumberland had so lately drawn of their au- 
thor in the first volume of the Lonnon Review. The 
high opinion which a writer of such distinguished taste 
and judgment had expressed of the youthful poet’s ge- 
nius : the splendid proof which he exhibited of the lofti- 
ness of his conception, and the amiable enthusiasm, 
with which he predicted the poetic triumphs that await- 
ed him, excited in our minds a more than ordinary de- 
gree of interest. ‘To have obtained by his individual 
worth, the esteem and patronage of a man, alike vener- 
able for his virtues as for his genius, who for more than 
half @ century has continued by his various writings 
to inform and delight his countrymen, and to extend the 
fame and honours of British literature, was no little me- 
rit: to make good his claim to the high rank assigned 
him by his patron required no common effort. Placed at 
his first outset on such a lofty and giddy eminence, we may 
rather wonder that he should maintain his footing at all, 
than expect to see him stalk on the edge of the precipice, 
with the firm and stately grace of majesty. 

Aware that high expectations might be formed, the 
author has thought it necessary to premise that his pre- 
sent publication has no reference to the work announced 
by Mr. Cumberland: but is to be considered merely 
as consisting of juvenile productions, which a combina- 
tion of circumstances has compelled him to give to the 
public. Those, who know the general fate of genius 
will understand what this means: but while we regret 
the existence of such circumstances, on the author's ac- 
count, our regret is somewhat abated by the considera- 
tion, that but for this cause the public might never have 
had the pleasure of contemplating these first flights of his 
Muse, 
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The volume exhibits specimens of various style; the 
sublime, the fanciful, the clegiae, and the satirical. The 
author’s genius is, however, best suited to the sublime; 
he does not trifle gracefully, and his satire, though gene- 
rally just, wants condensation and point. His best pieces 
are,‘ Faith and Science, and ‘ Saul and David.’ We 
shall make a few extracts from the last of these, The 
subject is taken from the book of Samuel, where Saul is 
represented as sending for David to charm by song the 
terrors of his troubled conscience. Our youthful bard 
thus pourtrays the agitation of the monarch of Israel: 


‘© Dark was the low’ring brow, 
And stern the eye: 

And now he smiled, and now 
Look’d round ail gloomily, 

As if some demon had possess’d 

The fear-struck sovereign’s breast. 

** And dreadful was the mournful sigh 
By anguish utter’d long and slow ; 

As if the soul within would try, 
To burst its manacle of woe, 

And from its yielding mansion fly.” rp, 34. 


The song of David describes the creation of the world, 
The opening is grand and impressive. 


‘¢ The birth of time shall be my theme, 
The work of God, the dread supreme, 
Uprose th’ eternal God, 
Creation’s hour was come, 
On darkness firm his footeteps trod, 
And lightnings shew’d the glcom. 
At the dread sign, each cherub form 
Was clad in tempest, fire and storm, 
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And on their sounding wings abroad, 
Through the wide Heavens Jehovah rode! 


‘© From realms of bliss, 
Above th’ abyss, 
He look’d around, 
Upon the deep profound. 

That one! that one tremendous look, 
Drove the abyss away ! 

The gates of Heaven with terror shook, 
And Hell before him lay. 


* Such was the glance of God; 
Such was his will! 
And the harps of the seraphs in wonder were still, 
As from above, 
The Godhead drove 
The chaos down, 
And fearful silence reign’ around the heavenly hill. 
Himself the fearful silence brake, 
Farth’s orbit into being spake, 
And fix’d thereon his throne.” Pp. 36, 


The progress of the work of creation is described with 
creat beauty. 


‘* Light, obeying first the Word, 
Swam exulting round it’s Lord ; 


New-made morning rose on high, 
But blush’d before the Deity.” P. 38. 


The prettiness in the last line, however, is rather out of 
place, and seems also to have been suggested by the vidit 
et erebuit of the well known epigram. But there is a 
beautiful propriety in the following passage + 


‘ Next vibrating into motion, 
In air suspended, at the call, 
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Girded by the rolling ocean, ; 
Trembling rose our earthly ball.” #. 38. 


The completion of the mighty work by the creation of 
man is described ina passage of great sublimity. 


** The dust began to move ; 
The spirit of life rush’d from above, 
And, starting into light, 
Man rose, majestic, at the call. 
He knew his God; 
And silent and serenely bow’d, 
While thus Jehovah spake :’’—p, 40. 


But here the author has not profited by the hint, afford- 
ed him by the nice judgement. of Mr. Cumberland; who 
justly made it matter of praise that in his ARMAGEDDON, 
he had ‘‘ not. presumed to dictate words for theAlmighty.” 
It unfortunately happens too that the words which are 
put into the mouth of the Supreme Being immediately 
following the stanza last quoted, are some of the flattest 
and least dignified of the whole poem. It is not wonder- 
ful that human powers should sink under such an at- 
tempt; we trust that in future the author will avoid 
all such occasion of certain failure: there is something in it 
at which our better nature revolts: the God of the universe 
speaks not in mortal language. 

Every reader of taste will be struck with the beauty of 
the thought so poetically expressed in the following lines ; 
the heavenly host are supposed to have reascended to 
heaven. 


‘¢ And when Echo first was calm, 
Or round the turrets of the sky 
Cast its dying melody, 

Was there aught beside to charm ? 
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Yes! For in that solemn hour, 
Softly trembling through the air, 
Borne ou wings of silence there, 
A softer song was heard to pour ; 
* T'was the first song of man! He trod 
In humble majesty his kindred sod, 
And paid his grateful thanks to his creator, God.” pe. 43. 


Such passages as we have quoted, prove sufficiently of 
what the writer is capable: but the admiration, which we 
feel for his genius makes us anxious for his success; and 
we must therefore point out his defects; not for the pur- 
pose of blaming him, which under the circumstances of 
the present publication would be illiberal and unjust, but 
that, wt they should now have escaped his notice, he may 
in future correct or avoid them, 

Iie seems to be particularly fond of the use of certain 
words, which strike him as expressive: thus the word 

‘ bicker’ and * bickering blade’ recurs till it offends-the ear. 
‘Che word ‘ each’ too, which is a convenient but a bad sub- 
stitute for ‘ every,’ appears to be a great favourite. It pro- 
duces a very awkward effect in this stanza, where it oc- 
curs thrice in the space Of four lines : 


‘* For Britain’s proud chiefiain each warrior was mourning 
Thus closing too soon his fame-honoured career, 

And while each brave bosom for vengeance was buruing 
Fach hero’s dark cheek was bedew’d with a tear.” rp. 71. 


Nor will the wildest licence suffer to pass current for 
poetry such measured lines as, 


‘* Chief rebel, ‘gainst the diadem’d Immanuel, God of 
love.” Pp, 78, 
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© Through the revolving centuries of an eternal age.” P.73. 


‘Shall pay your despot island with a recompence of 
blood.” P. 85, 


As the writer has shewn that he has an ear for the 
beauties of rhythm and harmony, the neglect of them 
here must proceed from affectation: of this, above all 
things, let him beware, 

His defects of rhyme are not so important, because it 
is a fault so easily remedied by a little attention. But he 
should remember that rhymes are made for the ear, and 
not for the eye, and theretore such imperfect rhymes, as 
“ mourning, burning ;” ‘‘ Gad, bowd;” “‘ scorn, torn; “‘ know, 
bow ;” “ care, war ;” &c.are notallowable; nor are identical — 
terminations as “‘ appear,” “ pier, &c.’’ rhymes at all, any 
more than“ press, peace;” “jar,awe;”’ “ God, word;” 
“* throng, bon ton;” which we confess we were rather sur- 
prized to find in the worksof such a writer. 

We must caution him too against inflation, ato which 
he has been sometimes betrayed by a too constant effort to 
obtain sublimity. We should conceive that his elegy in 
a church yard was one of his earliest productions, it con- 
tains more instances of bad taste than any other of his po- 
ems ; the subject exhibited in the lines, which we shall 
extract from it, is strongly drawn indeed and higliy co- 
loured, but it excites disgust rather than terror. 


‘6 There slowly crawling o’er the flesh.fed soil, 
To seek yon new-turn’d earth the graves among, 

Wreathing his length ia many a twining coil, 
The tardy earthworm drags his form along, 

© Child of corruption, truly dost thou seck 
With mortal appetite thy destiu’d prey ; 

There thou shalt fatten on a lovely cheek, 

And glut thy noisome length with virgin clay, 
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** Jo yonder new made grave, consumption worn 
The gay, the great, the low’d Eliza lies : 
Foul reptile, gorge upon the proud high-born, 
Nor spare the beauty of thy youthful prize. 
‘** There penetrate, there sweetly feed, dig deep, 
Pierce the sunk cyes, and revel on the breast ; 
he fair one at thy banquet will not weep, 
Nor rival lovers claim thy nauseous feast.’’ p. 27. 


We trust that Mr. ‘Townsend will judge rightly of our 
motives for thus freely pointing out what we consider the 
blemishes of his work. Our praise were valueless, if it were 
not evidently impartial. But we should not have thought it 
worth our while to notice his defects, if we were not con- 
fident that the natural strength of his genius will in time 
correct them. We concern not ourselves about the tree 
that is cankered and dwindling; but we prune and dress 
with care that which is vigorous and gives promise of 
goodly fruit. 
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THEATRES. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti.—Honr. 





- We have heard of a drunkard who set up a public- 
house, that he might have ready and constant access to 
the beer-barrel, thus ensuring to his house at all events a 
considerable home-consumption: now we should appre- 
hend that something of the same kind of principle ted Mr. 
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Arnold to think of uniting to his business of portrait-paint- 
ing the management of a theatre. A burning thirst for 
dramatic fame seized him, and he had no other means of 
quenching it: he had a considerable stock of old jokes 
upon hand, and not finding them a saleable commodity 
upon the regular market, determined to set up a shop of 
his own to dispose of them. Unhappily for himself, he 
dreamed that his mind was impregnated with wit, and 
had the fidgets till he was delivered; but still more un- 
happily for the public, he was enabled, by a strange con- 
currence of unfortunate circumstances, to carry his design 
into execution; and the consequence has been that ever 
since he has assumed the management of the Lyceum, 
the stage has been disgraced, and the public nauseated 
every three or four months by the exhibition of some mis- 
shapen and sickly abortion of his, under the name of co- 
medy, farce, or opera. No consolation is derived from 
the early annihilation that constantly awaits them; ano- 
ther and another still succeeds: and no hope remains, 
while the stage is under his controul, that he will cease 
to encumber it with his ricketty productions ; for vanity 
is blind and deaf; it neither hears the laugh of ridicule, 
nor sees the smile of contempt. 

We have’ been forced into this train of thinking by the 
thing which this prolific manager has last produced: we 
say thing, for we really are as much at a loss what name to 
give it, as he to whom it owes its existence. At first he 
called it. “* Lauretta, or Love in Switzerland;” he then 
withdrew this title, and named it, ‘“‘ The Maniac, or Swiss 
Banditti;” this was not calculated to give a favourable 
impression. When a fellow has a number of a/sasses to his 
_name, it isnatural to presume that he is not good for much. 
We generally attempt to give some sketch of the plan of 
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the pieces on which we have to pass judgment: if Mri 
Arnold had formed any before he began to write, we 
would have endeavoured to analyse his scenes. As itis, 
we shall leave them to the same precious confusion in 
which we find them. He seems to have sat down to 
write what he calls 2 serio-comic opera, as he would to 
arrange his pallet, without thinking it necessary to go 
further ; he lays on his pallet red, yellow, blue, black, 
and white; and so, says he, I must have chorusses, bal- 
lads, puns, and rant; and for this I can bring on bane 
ditti, fishermen, and soldiers, Mrs. Bland, Mathews, and 
Raymond: but he should recollect that when his colours 
are laid on his pallet his picture is not painted, nor when 
he has mustered his banditti, &c. has he written an opera. 
Now as this did not occur to him, his banditti, fisher- — 
men, and soldiers, have no business on the stage but to 
sing; Raymond has nothing to do but threaten what he 
never performs; Mathews is nothing but an instrument — 
of torture to foree jokes from simple dull words, that are 
perfectly guiltless of wit. One remarkable improvement 
in the dramatic art has been introduced by Mr. Arnold ; 
by an ingenious device his title of maniac applies,in some 
measure, to all the characters of his piece : for none of 
them have the perfect use of theirsenses. ‘They never 
seem to hear what issaid by one another; and the most 
intimate friends, after a separation of only five or six. 
months, have not the least recollection at first sight of 
each other’s person. A lover in search of his lost mis- 
tress, whomi every body else kuows, holds dialogue with 
her for a minute or two, till it is necessary they should 
go off the stage, and then he exclaims “ It is, it is my 
Lauretta;” and off ruins the lady and the gentieman after 
er. Indeed, it appears to us that Mr, Amoid proceeded 
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in his dialogue, much ‘in the ‘same way, a8 we have seen 
children do, when amusing themselves with a little ex- 
tempore drama; ‘* Well, what shall we say now ?” We 
retain, we think pretty correctly, some of his brilliant 
passages : | 

Mathews. A}l men are fishermen, The lawyer fishes 
for gudgeons, the miser for gold fish, &c. &c.. and the 
statesman for plaice. 

Mrs. Bland. 1 should not have thought of you, Fel 
low, indeed ! 

Mathews. Why there are fellows of all’ sorts ; as 
good fellows, jolly fellows, merry fellows, &c. &c. hand- 
some fellows, to which class I belong. 

Mrs. Bland. You forget one sort. 

Mathews. What's that. 

Mrs. Bland. Ugly fellows, to which class you belong. 


So much for his repartee; now for a specimen of his 
pathos. Scene. A thunder-storm in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland. The father and lover in search of the maniac. The 
lover offers to accompany the father, who refuses him, 


‘6 For who so fit to seek a wretched daughter 
As her more. wregched, lost, unhappy father.” 





Exit Wroughten: ae 


Sometimes he proceeds by way of catechism: as thus, 
Phillips fatigued, led on by Mathews. 

“ Phillips. If we should be attacked by the banditti, 
you will stand by me. 

Mathews. Yes, I'll stand by you, but I'll not fight by 
you. 

Phillips. “Why so? 

Mathews. Because I made a vow never to fight again, ’ 

Phillips, When? 
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Mathews.’ The last time I fought. 

- Phillips. Why? 
Mathews. Because I was so terribly beaten. 
Phillips. .Who did you fight with ? 
Mathews. My wife.” 


These may not be the very words of Mr. Arnold; but 
we have given them as nearly as we can recollect; and 
we will undertake to say that we have not made them 
worse than his.—It is unnecessary to pass judgment on — 
such a composition; we leave its sentence in the hands of 
our readers, | 

As tothe scenéry and dresses which -have been so 
bepraised in the puffs of the theatre, we can only say that 
they are worthy the production they are intended to 
adorn.—Such anabsurd mixture of gothic and modern 
costume, of Alpine ands tropical productions, we never 
remember to have seen before jumbled together. The 
spiked helmet which Raymond wears, gave us an idea of 
a great horse-chesnut, but of nothing else ; and as for the 
things, meant we suppose by the scene-painter for larch 
trees, all of the same size from bottom to top, with are- 
gular patch of Dutch pink at the end of every part intend- 
ed to represent a branch, they look like nothing upon 
earth, bat the things which we see used by publicans to 
hang their porter-pots on to dry, supposing the place of 
the porter-pot to be supplied by so many drowned,carrotty 
wigs.—In the introduction of plantain trees among the 
snows of the Alps, the scene painter is justified by~a si- . 
milar licence of his master the manager, who has made 
his fishermen talk ‘constantly of the sea, though near.two 
hundred miles inland: but nothing can excuse the egre- 
gious blunders be has committed in perspective and 
colouring, and the gross stupidity of représenting, a8 in 
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the first abbey-scene, an open door-way ‘in shadow so 
black, that the spectator at first imagines it is a piece of 
black cloth nailed against it, to be used for concealment, 
while the apartment -to which the door belongs isroof- 
less, and the light streams in through broken walls on 
every side. “Let these painters go to Covent-Garden and 
take lessons there. re | 

Nothing, in short, appertaining to this production is 
tolerable but the music of Mr. Bishop, which we are 
sorry to see thus thrown away. ‘This is indeed the union 
of a dead and living body. The music of Mr. Bishop 
saved the piece from the condemnation with which it 
was at first threatened; so that to adopt Mr. Arnold's 
fashion of punning, we may. say he was only saved by be- 
nefit of clergy, 

Nothing has occurred at Covent Garden deserving no- 
tice. Before this number appears, however, a ‘new co- 
medy will have been produced, of which, ‘if it outlive the 
night, we shall in our next give an account, : 


COMPARATIVE. CRITICISM. 





Non nos{rum TANtas componere lites !—Vinc1. 
Who shall decide when Doctons disagree ?—Porr. 


—— eee 


1, The Fisher Boy, a Poem ; by H.C, Esq. 


_ “ The author’s poetry is not undeserving of success,” Beau 
Monde. 
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«« The author has collected a number of incidents and scenes 
arising owt ofa fisher-boy’s life, and described them very natu. 
pally, minutely, and clearly, in simple but not vulgar verse,” — 
Flectic Review. . 

‘© A very agreeable aud interesting poem. it demonstrates 
considerable intellectual vigour.’’—British Critic. 

‘¢ This very interesting, and, we may justly add, instructive 
poem,” Ke. ** Thereis s/roug evidence of oyiginal thought in 
the work ; the descriptions are accurate and striking; the 
episodes natural, probable, and pleasin®.’”,—European Maga- 
zine, , 

‘¢ The present interesting little poem,’ &e, ‘* The story 
is in the highest degree affecting, and is told with all the na- 
tive simplicity of truth. Descriptions of the process of cast- 
ing the nets, &c. constitute the principal features of this fasct- 
nating poem, which throughout every page abounds in hare 
monious verses and excellent moral sentiments. The storm at 
night, &c. are related in easy, generally nervous, and some- 
times highly poetical verses, which amuse; interest, and not un- 
frequently instruct.””>—Antijacobin Review. 

** It was not prudent in this author to remind us, by the 
title of his work and the style of its printing, of Bloomfic!d’s 
well-known Farmer’s Boy ; to the simple yet elegant origi- 
nality of which, we have here found but a faint resemblance.” 
—Monthly Review. 

‘** Tho title aud subject of this poem have evidently been sug. 
gested by the Farmer’s Boy of Robert Bloomfield, and it wants 
little of being equal to that poem in every respect. But this 
is a praise, of which probably the author will not be very am- 
bitious ; at least, if{he estimate the powers of Mr. Bloomfield 
as we haveever done. If II. C. however be not quite equal 
to his prototype in versification, he is much superior to him in 
acquisition, Wewish we could speak in a manoer more flat. 
tering to the feelings of tho author, upon the merits of‘ this 
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poem ; but we really think it indifferent.”—Universal Maga- 
zine. 

‘> A more weak and well-meaning man than H. C, esquire, 
lives not in his majesty’s dominions,”’——Critical Review. 

‘¢ Of the general execution of this piece, wedo not fear to 
say that it is miserable. The grammatical blunders are nume. 
rous; and the translations of@aTinin the notes are ludicrously 
badand wrong. Not asingle vivid picture or energetic passage 
atones for this want of judgment aud of skill.’"—Aunual Re- 
view, . 

2. A Defence of the priacipal Doctrines of Evangelical Reli- 
gion, &c. by a Layman. 

‘This desigu is executed with a zeal, and in most in- 
stances with a propriety, that is worthy of the subject, and cre. 
ditable to the author. Ino those parts of his pamphlet which are 
more strictly polemic, he writes witha vigour and animation 
that, in connection with the importance of the subject, will be 
found extremely interesting. The author animadverts with 
much point,” &c.—Kclectic Review. 

“¢ This gentleman has dlot/ed many pages to little effect.—In 
many other instances, the Layman appears to us to reason tweal:. 
ly and super ficially.”—Monthly Review. 





%. An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Tes- 
tament, by the late Reverend Timothy Kenrick. 

‘© This work may afford much assistance to young ministers 
who are desirous of properly discharging the duties of their sta. 
tions. They will here mect with many ingenious and important 
elucidations of scriptural phraseology, and the practical reflec. 
tions will suggest many useful topics of public instruction.”’— 
Annual Review. 

‘¢ Though we discover Mr, Kenrick’s unitarian zeal, in his 
labours to reduce every inauspicious passage to the shape and 
extent of his own creed, we must allow that in general his 
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judgment is sound ; and that his style of excercitation is calcu- 
lated to promote the accurafe apprehension of the meaning of the 
expressions of scripture, which all who set a proper value on it 
will be desirous of obtaining. ‘The character of the work is 
great plainness, and many of the corrections and comments are 
in the ¢rue style of criticism. Where coutroverted doctrines 
are not concerned, the ability of the expositor will be gencrally 
acknowledged; andthe excellence of the practical reflections 
must be allowed, as tending to enforce the practical parts of 
our religion.’”—Monthly Review. 

‘© This work is destitute of any merits that could render 
it serviceable to those who are satisfied with the plain meaning 
of scripture, and have no wish to see it perverted into some kind 
of conformity with the Socinian creed.”—-Eclectic Review. 





4. The Life of Thomas Chatterton, by John Davis. 

‘© The present work contains ALL that is known of the life of 
the unfortunate poet: it is written with interest and 
discrimination,”’— Universal Magazine. 

‘© This small volume is wed/, though plainly, written ; which 
we take to be the best style for these kind* of compositions.” 
— European Magazine. 

‘* Much taste, and the truest feeling of his subject, ist evinced 
by this biographer of Chatterton.—The picture which Mr. 
Davis’s imagination has drawn of the immediate consequence 
of this terrible catastrophe” [Chatterton’s death], ‘* is ho- 
nourable to his feelings and affecting to the readers” [the pas- 
sage, extracted |,—British Critic. 

‘* Mr. Davis appears to have been rGNoRANT of SEVERAL 
important circumstances connected with the history of Chatter- 
ton, and has not stated what he knew in the most agreeable 
form,”—[Same extract] ‘* Nothing can be more misplaced 


* " These éind.”” So intheorizinal.—Sarrarsr. 
+ © Te.” So in theoriginal,—Sarraist, 
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than declamation on subjects which are in themselves sufficient. 
ly affecting ; and here it is enough to give one the Aead-ache.” 
—Aonual Review. 

‘* The production which is now before us, formed as it wholly 
is with shreds and patches from Dr. Gregory’s most respect. 
able narrative of the same life, i// arranged, aud sewed together 
with expression which is sometimes very big and sometimes 
very little, cannot be an objectfor the grasp and examination 
of criticism.” —[ Different extract] ‘* We know not to whom 
this nonsense is imputable ; to its asserted author, or to Mr. 
Davis its reporter : but nonsense, beyond all question, it is.”’— 
London Review. 

5. Houschold Furniture and Internal Decorations, executed 
from Designs by Thomas Hope. 

‘¢ Ata time when we thought every male creature in the 
country was occupied with its politics and its dangers, an Eng- 
lish genUeman of Jarge fortune and good education bas found 
leisure to compose a folio on household furniture! We do mot 
think this would have been much to his credit, even if the -up- 
holstery had been more laudable than it is.~—Of the plates, and 
of the articles which they represent, we are of course unable to 
give our readers any clear ideas. Many of the objects, being 
exactly copied from the fine remaius of ancient art, are ua- 
questionably beautiful in themselves; but we must take the 
liberty to say that we think them, for the most part, quite un- 
suitable for articles of household furniture.”— Edinburgh Re- 
view, 

‘* Even amidst the alarms of war, it is pleasing to observe 
that men of taste and education are still able to devote a por- 
tion of their time to the occupations of peace,”’—British Cri- 
tic. 

‘¢ The forms of many articles are extremely elegant and re- 
fined: they are at the same time simple and suitable,” —-bclectic 
Review, 
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6. Sermons’ ow various Occasions ; by-the Reverend William 
Agutter, A. Mu: Sg 

‘¢ The worthy preacher has been more solicitots.to convey 
useful truths to the hearts of his hearers, than to amuse their 
fancies with rhetorical beautics. These sermons display .much 
reading, and prove the author to be d sindere and zealous a 
of the established church ?—«Antijacobiei Review, « 
. & We do not regret the brevity of Mr. Agutter’s discourses ;' 
for, exeepting two or three of them, we have se|dom read a'vo- 
lume of the kind so eatirely unendowed with attractions..— Were 
we not copsoled by the reflection, that the émpotence which ge-- 
nerally pervades these discourses will operate against the influe 
cence of this passage, we should think it became us to be both 
really and apparently indignant.”"—Eclectic Review. 





7. Northernhay, a Poem; by James Kemp. 

** With the exception of one or two lines, this little poem 
displays a happy vein of poetry and graceful description.”—Ane 
tijacobin Review. 

** ‘This poem, if such it may be called, consists of one hun- 
dred and four verses, which are printed on paper ofa very ex- 
cellent fabric. We heartily wish that we could say as: much 
for the manufacture of the verse; but we should be doing an, 
injustice to Mr. Kemp as wellas to ourselves, if we were te 
bestow praise where no praise iy due.”—Critical Review. 


"W. Flint, Printer, Old Bailey, Londos. : bag 








